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QUEEN’S FOLLY. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XII.—continued. 


IN SOCIETY. 


TuE first comers moved over to Lady Ellingham —a little 
diffidently and uncertainly, Rachel thought. But she ceased to 
notice them. Her attention was caught by an exclamation that 
fell from the parson. ‘Damme, who’s the filly ?’ he hiccoughed, 
‘I didn’t know that you kept a——’ 

My lord silenced him with something like an oath, and pushed 


him away towards the pianoforte. ‘There, you are safest there! ’ 
hesaid, dropping a laughing eye on Rachel. ‘Go, sing, canary, sing! ’ 

‘We're good boys to-night,’ the young dandy said, pulling 
out the ruffle of his shirt, and addressing Lady Ellingham. ‘The 
landlord whipped us in, and George cut off the skirters.’ His eyes 
travelled to Rachel, inspected her and returned. They fell on 
my lady’s book. ‘That’s “Castle Rackrent,” I bet a penny! 
Know the cover. See it everywhere. Monstrous good book!’ 

‘A remarkable book for a girl to write,’ Lady Ellingham said. 

‘In her thirties,’ corrected the tall spare man. ‘ Father’s 
a bore—’pon my honour, insufferable!’ He had taken his stand 
with his back to the fire, and was calmly appraising ‘ the filly.’ 

By this time my lord had got the parson to the piano, and he 
strolled up to the others. His eyes met Rachel’s and he gave her 
a smiling nod, but did not approach her. ‘ Good boys all, Kitty,’ 
he said. ‘ Best behaviour, this evening.’ 

‘ But—the nearer the church, the farther from her ladyship! ’ 
murmured Colonel Ould, the man on the hearth, with a glance 
at the clergyman, who was fumbling with the music. 

The dandy laughed. ‘I’m not sure that I ought not to be in 
a middle-hell,’ he said, with a smothered hiccough. He was little 
more than a boy. 
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‘ Perhaps safer to sit down,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Yes, sit down, Bobbie,’ my lord said, and seizing him by the 
shoulders pressed him into a chair. ‘ Now, Filmer,’ to the parson, 
‘pipe up ! When the tea comes——’ 

‘It will mend the man but spoil the voice!’ said Ould. 

‘Meantime, my lady, give us some credit,’ my lord continued, 
looking whimsically at Rachel, it might be, to see how she took 
the conversation. ‘Ah! HerecomesGeorge! Bad boy, wouldn’t 
leave his bottle ! ’ 

‘You be hanged!’ said the Captain. ‘Kitty knows better! 
Hallo!’ he went on, standing with his hands in his pockets and 
viewing the parson at the piano. ‘Can he sing ?’ 

‘ Better when he’s cut than when he’s sober!’ 

‘Ay, but what will he sing ?’ 

‘Perhaps the young lady will play for him,’ Ould suggested. 
He took a seat by Lady Ellingham, turning a shoulder on the rest 
of the company. ‘The governess? Indeed? Is she ?’ he said, 
raising his eyebrow’. ‘I was wondering.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘Whether your ladyship was guarding the young lady, or the 
young lady was playing sheep-dog to your ladyship.’ 

‘If there are wolves,’ the Countess said negligently, ‘I do not 
think that they are wearing their own skins, Colonel Ould. At 
any rate I do not deem their teeth very formidable.’ 

Lord Robert—he was the young dandy—overheard the answer 
and giggled, but his laugh was lost in the first notes of a fine tenor 
voice. Not for nothing was the parson dubbed ‘ the Canary.’ 


‘ Yes, loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still. 
But, oh, it is the worst of pain 
To love and not be loved again ! ’ 


Words which chimed in so unpleasantly with their secret thoughts 
might have painfully affected two of his listeners if the singer had 
not become maudlin with the last line. His head drooped over 
the keys in a manner so absurd that even Lady Ellingham joined 
in the laughter that rewarded him. ‘Go on, dear dying duck!’ 
cried Bobbie. ‘ Put the tears into it!’ 


‘ Affection now has fled from earth, 
Nor fire of genius, noble birth, 
Nor heavenly virtue can beguile 
From beauty’s cheek one favouring smile.’ 
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But at that point the singer broke down and wept real tears. 
‘Too, tco touching!’ he maundered. ‘Too touching!’ 

‘Too, too full!’ said the Captain bluntly. ‘ But thank heaven 
it’s no worse. Lord knows what he might have sung!’ And as 
the procession bearing tea came in, he moved across to Rachel. 

‘All taut again, eh, Miss South? Shipshape and none the 
worse, I hope ?’ 

Rachel, aware that all eyes were on her, murmured shyly that 
she was none the worse. 

‘ Well, it was the devil of an adventure ! ’ returned the Captain. 
‘They nearly cut you out, by gad!’ 

‘An adventure?’ Lord Robert cried, pricking up his ears. 
‘What was it? And who was the knight-errant ? ’ 

‘Well, luckily for Miss South, he was not a carpet knight, 
Bobbie, like you.’ 

‘Oh, that’s not fair!’ said Bobbie, unabashed. ‘ But come, 
I say, let us hear the adventure ! ’ 

Lady Ellingham interposed. ‘ Another time,’ she said. ‘Spare 
us who have heard it. Miss South, will you make the tea?’ And 
Rachel, perforce and with a flushed face, rose and went to the 
side-table. 

Lord Robert, however, was not to be put off. ‘I’m a great 
hand at holding the cups,’ he lisped, and he rose to follow. But 
my lord cheerily thrust him down in his seat again. 

‘You'll have enough to do to carry your own!’ he said, and 
himself followed Rachel. He stood smiling down at her. ‘ Find 
Ann a handful?’ he said, bridging in a moment the distance 
between them, and speaking as if he had known her all his 
life. 

‘I do, rather,’ she murmured. 

‘ Regular bag of tricks, eh! Calls me Ellingham, and the other 
day, because she did not win at speculation, threw the cards in 
my face. I ought to have spanked her,’ he continued, with his 
eyes on the little head bent shyly over the teapot. ‘ But no doubt 
she'll be growing wings now. Heard all sorts of good things of 
you, Miss South—from George, you know.’ 

She looked up, and he saw that she did not understand. 

‘My brother,’ he explained. ‘ Your knight-errant, you know,’ 
he added, with a mischievous smile. 

‘Oh, I didn’t’ But she did not finish her sentence. Her 
glance in falling from his face had met Lady Ellingham’s eyes, 
and Lady Ellingham was looking at her with so odd, so hard an 
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expression, that it startled her. ‘I will take Lady Ellingham her 
tea,’ she said, rising hurriedly. 

‘No, that’s my business. Or, here, Bobbie! Take Kitty her 
tea if you are steady enough! No, parson, no,’ as Filmer, hazy 
and stuttering, wavered up to the tea-board and stood regarding 
the two with roguish eyes. ‘ You are a cup too full. Sheer off, 
man, and find another port, as George says.’ 

But the parson was too far gone to take a hint, however broad. 
He goggled at them. ‘’Nother little lady, eh? *Nother pretty 
lady! And my lady looking this way! Oh, fie, fie!’ 

‘ Sink it, you d—d fool ! ’ my lord said in another tone. 

‘Oh! oh!’ raising his hands in tipsy reprehension. ‘ Mustn’t 
swear before the cloth! Bad—bad form!’ 

‘Miss South!’ my lady’s clear, cold voice rose above the murmur, 
‘if you have had your tea, I think we will——’ She rose without 
completing the sentence. 

Colonel Ould rose also, looking anything but pleased. He had 
flattered himself that he was succeeding with the Countess, and 
he ventured to remonstrate. ‘ Don’t—don’t be so cruel! ’ he said 
in a low tone. ‘ Won’t you stay ten minutes more, ma’am ?’ 
Then, seeing that she persisted, and with a glance at the group 
about the tea-table, ‘Oh, I see,’ he continued, in the same low 
tone and with a meaning smile. ‘I see! Too bad! Really too 
bad! Incorrigible ! ’ 

If my lady understood the insinuation she betrayed it only by 
the depth of her curtsy and the coldness of her look. She dis- 
engaged herself, gathered up Rachel by a gesture, and, with a chilly 
word or two as she passed the other men, she swept from the room. 

And thus closed, rather abruptly, Rachel’s first evening in 
society. 

Three hours later in another room the men were breaking up. 
On a table, amid lights that had burned down to the sockets, lay 
dice and casters and a medley of glasses. The parson snored 
heavily on a couch, his neckcloth loosened and one arm dangling 
to the floor. Captain Dunstan was engaged in lighting candles 
at a side table. The other men stood here and there, yawning and 
waiting for them. ‘Neat little girl!’ said Ould thoughtfully. 
‘Eh, Fred ?’ 

‘A d—d plucky little girl!’ the Captain struck in. And, while 
they stood about, he told the story of the bracelet. 

‘Then you are first in the field, George,’ Ould commented. 
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‘And a good thing too,’ he went on, with a look at ‘the landlord.’ 
‘Take it from me, Fred, you should never have ’em in the house. 
Never does, master and maid. By the way, have you got that 
handsome boy-switcher still ? ’ 

‘Girardot ? Yes, you’ll see him to-morrow. Why?’ Lord 
Ellingham asked, rather shortly. 

‘ Well, if I were you I wouldn’t keep him either. Same principle 
—never does.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Why? Why, too good-looking by half to have about the 
place. Nature abhors a—youknow the rest. True old tag, though 
we learned it at school. I’d see his back if I were you!’ 

‘Why?’ It was the Captain who this time asked the question, 
and he thrust himself forward rather roughly. 

‘Why ?’ Ould answered, with a yawn. ‘ Before harm comes of 
it. He might—with an ugly smile—‘oh, he might cut you out 
with the little filly, George!’ But that was not what he had had 
in his mind. 

And the Captain knew that it was not, and said so. ‘I don’t 
believe you meant that !’ he said. 

‘Oh, let’s have no brabbling!’ my lord struck in good- 
humouredly. ‘We can none of us count the candles or say Meso— 
Mesopotamia! To bed! To bed! Who'll see the parson to his 
downy ?’ 

The Captain volunteered, and the party, with some hugging 
of the door-posts, steered their way up the stairs and along the 
passages. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A COURT OF LOVE. 


It would be vain to deny that the glimpse of another life that she 
had enjoyed had to some extent distracted Rachel’s thoughts from 
her own troubles ; it would be equally vain to say that the com- 
mand which Lady Ellingham had issued, as she ascended the 
stairs, that the girl should appear the next evening, did not divert 
her mind. But between times—and never had time passed more 
slowly—she succumbed to the old spell. She felt her heart leap 
with every footfall that passed the swing-door—and passed it, alas ! 
only to tantalise her. She pined, she sickened with hopes ever 
thwarted. And though with the passage of each hour expectation 
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sank lower, and a wholesome resentment, pricked into life by pride 
and self-respect, began to stir within her, Girardot’s image still 
dominated, still possessed her. 

For only now, when she sat alone and neglected, did she under- 
stand how large a part in her life from day to day, in her anticipa- 
tions from morrow to morrow, he had played. Only now did she 
grasp what feelings new and powerful he had awakened in her, how 
closely he had wound himself about her heart, how strong a spell 
his handsome face, his gay laugh, his voice, now tender, now 
teasing, had cast over her fancy ! 

She was a fool—oh, she was a fool : she told herself so a hundred 
times. But, alas! she knew now that she was also a woman. She 
was pale, languid, and heavy-eyed, caring for one thing only, and 
so low in energy that to attend to Ann was like heaving an immense 
weight from the ground. She vowed that were she once sure, 
once certain that he meant nothing, that he was but playing with 
her, she could pluck him from her heart. But in the silence and 
solitude of the schoolroom she was not sure even of that. She 
shrank before the grey, monotonous, dreary prospect of a life, a 
long life, spent without him. 

Still, when she descended to the drawing-room on this second 
evening, resentment had made some way with her—for how could 
she, how could he explain his silence, his avoidance? The wounded 
dove will peck and the wounded heart will turn—though feebly ; 
and Rachel had, girl as she was, a spirit. She had taken care to 
descend later than on the previous evening, and she found Lady 
Ellingham already in the room and to all appearance absorbed in 
a book. Taking the hint she stole softly to a chair, and opened 
the volume that she had brought with her, and for some minutes 
silence reigned. But presently, happening to raise her eyes, she 
saw her companion’s face reflected in a mirror, and with a tremor 
—for she could fancy on what my lady’s thoughts turned—she 
perceived that she was being inspected. She dropped her eyes 
to her book, but the attraction was irresistible—there had been 
something dark and magnetic in the other’s eyes—and presently 
she had to look again. Her ladyship was still at gaze, but this time 
she seemed to think it necessary to speak. 

‘You look pale, Miss South,’ she said. ‘ Are you not well ?’ 

‘I have a slight headache,’ Rachel confessed, though indeed, 
had she spoken truly, she had said heart-ache. ‘It is nothing, 
thank you.’ 
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‘I hope that nothing more has occurred to disturb you ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ Rachel answered. ‘Nothing.’ But she coloured, 
and in her embarrassment she longed for the door across the hall 
to open, longed to hear the hum of voices, the riotous entry that 
would release her from scrutiny. 

But it was without warning or sound that the door did open 
a minute later. It opened, and he came in, and in a moment the 
pride, of which she had begun to despair—so little had it aided 
her—came to her succour. The heart, that for an instant beat so 
tumultuously that it threatened to choke her, steadied itself, and 
she raised her eyes to meet his, marvelling at her self-possession. 
It helped her a little that the tutor did not discover her presence 
atonce. He took the Countess to be alone, and he moved towards 
her, a smile—a smile that hardened the girl in her resentment— 
on his face. 

‘In season, dear lady, I trust ?’ he said gaily. ‘And neither 
too early nor too late? I fancy the company are only at their 
second——’ There he broke off. His eyes had travelled to Rachel, 
he had become aware of her, and something in her face or.in the 
silence of the room struck home to him, so that even his aplomb 
failed him. Then, ‘ Oh, I did not know,’ he resumed with a laugh 
a little forced. ‘I flattered myself that I should be the single 
swallow. And I see that it is already summer.’ 

‘If Miss South makes a summer ?’ 

He had spoken the first glib words that occurred to him, without 
thought of their implications. He saw now that he must follow 
them up, and with an attempt at his usual tone, ‘I will not be so 
bold ’—he rejoined, with a bow—‘ as to say who makes the summer.’ 

Lady Ellingham’s eyes were bright with mischief. ‘No? 
Really ? Then you do not decide between us? I am not sure, 
Miss South, which of us should feel the more flattered.’ 

‘I think,’ Rachel said, and she wondered at her own calmness, 
‘that your ladyship uses the right word.’ 

The Countess returned the ball. ‘Dear me,’ she replied. 
‘You don’t say so? You really surprise me, Miss South! You 
speak as if you did not credit Mr. Girardot with meaning all the 
fine things that he says to us.’ 

He knew, and he had known from the first, that between the 
two he was in an awkward position ; for who can court two women 
to their faces ? And no doubt he cursed the unlucky impulse that 
had led him to enter before the diners. But he had to make the 
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best of it, and ‘ Oh, but,’ he protested lightly, though for once he 
coloured, ‘ Miss South, I am sure, knows me better than that.’ 

‘ Better than I do, you mean ?’ my lady said. 

‘ Well, if not so long : 

“No, not so long,’ my lady assented, smiling always. ‘That 
is true. And perhaps not so well. But still well enough to put a 
true value, it seems, on the coinage you mint. Now I wonder, 
Miss South, whether he ever calls you “dear lady?” IE so, that, 
I can assure you, means nothing.’ 

‘Nothing?’ he protested, striving stoutly to rally. ‘Oh, 
don’t say that! Rather the most respectful, the most sincere 
homage, dear lady.’ 

‘Nothing but a compliment, Miss South. It cannot,’ my 
lady’s voice hardened slightly, ‘ since he often uses it to me, and 
so it can mean no more. He uses it as 

‘ As he uses painted quills sometimes,’ Rachel said, with a cool- 
ness that was an immeasurable surprise to herself. 

* Painted quills!’ Lady Ellingham was puzzled. For the first 
time and not understanding, she turned her bantering eyes from 
him, and looked at the governess. 

‘Lady Ann is not yet open to flattery,’ Rachel explained. Her 
courage, her pose, were a continuing amazement to herself. 

The Countess laughed. ‘Oh, I see. Very clever of you, Miss 
South! Very clever! Of course! I forgot that Ann also was of 
the sex and open to attack.’ 

Baited by both he tried to fall back on his mock-serious 
tone. ‘So this is your gratitude,’ he exclaimed, addressing 
Rachel. ‘Oh, ma’am, for shame! When I remember how many 
easy mornings, how much good behaviour, I purchased with 
those quills, how many days of prunes and prisms I bought for 
you 

But my lady broke in. ‘I see! I see!’ she cried. ‘Then 
doubtless I too was beside the target! And his compliments to 
me and his gifts to Ann were alike for your benefit, Miss South ?’ 

‘I am infinitely obliged to him,’ Rachel said. But her heart 
was beginning to melt. What a return, oh, what a return she was 
making to him! 

‘ And no more ?’ the Countess rejoined in mock surprise. ‘ No 
more than that ?’ 

‘No, no more,’ Rachel said steadily, but the effort was almost 
too much for her. ‘Though I must admit,—what devil of 
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ingratitude was speaking in her stead !—‘that he also mended a 
great many pens for us.’ 

The Countess laughed. ‘Now, Mr. Girardot! Now, it is your 
turn. Say something about the ingratitude of the fair, will you ? 
It seems to me that it would be appropriate.’ 

But for once the tutor, who was wont to be so self-possessed, 
had nothing to say. He could only look foolish. And it was Rachel 
who with desperate audacity—but the pride that had suffered seemed 
to take possession of her, and to oust her will—it was Rachel who 
took the word, and gave the coup de grace. ‘Oh, but I forgot,’ 
she said. ‘He has also pressed my hand, Lady Ellingham. I 
believe that I ought to have been offended, though I knew that 
it was but a compliment. But you came into the room at the 
moment and Mr. Girardot——’ 

‘Went out!’ Lady Ellingham laughed softly. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Girardot, you naughty, haughty philanderer! Do, Miss South, 
look at him! He is positively blushing and no wonder! Compli- 
ments, quills, and hand-pressings—and Ann his only real conquest ! ’ 

He was indeed utterly out of countenance, for the impudent 
when abashed are the most abashed; and unable to relieve his 
feelings by the oath that rose to his lips, he could maintain his 
easy tone no longer. ‘ Your ladyship is pleased to amuse your- 
self,’ he said with an air of offence. His vanity was wounded to 
the quick. 

‘But haven’t we all been amusing ourselves?’ she asked 
innocently. ‘Except Ann. Of course, I forgot Ann. And didn’t 
you come in this evening to amuse me, had I been alone, Mr. 
Girardot 2? As it is, and Miss South being with me, you have 
amused us both, as was right.’ 

There was bitter meaning in his next words. ‘ Certainly, it is 
long since I have heard your ladyship laugh as much,’ he said. 
‘And Miss South does not laugh now.’ 

Rachel dropped her eyes to her book. Oh, what had she 
done and what—what demon of pride had driven her to it? But 
as she had begun so she must finish, though it pierced her heart to 
wound him farther. And, thus challenged she looked up, she met 
his eyes. ‘No, Mr. Girardot,’ she said soberly. ‘I do not laugh 
because—the game was new to me. I did not at once comprehend 
it and I was a little out of my depth. Lady Ellingham, however, 
has been good enough to give me a lesson, and I now understand 
the rules. But it is a game,’ her voice trembled, ‘I do not care to 
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play, and perhaps ’"—ah, was she casting away her last hope, her 
last chance of happiness ?—‘ perhaps for the future you will kindly 
confine the quills, sir, to Ann—who does appreciate them.’ 

‘Brava!’ said her ladyship—but she too spoke more gravely. 
“Now as to Miss South you have fair warning, sir. I, on the contrary, 
am an old player, and you may call me “ dear lady ” as often as you 
think proper and always with the proviso that it means respectful 
homage—that I think was the term you used! But for the rest— 
Oh dear, here they come and we must be serious again.’ 

But it was only the Captain whose approach she had heard, 
and he entered, looking a little flushed and shamefaced. He cast 
a sharp glance at the three and nodded to Lady Ellingham. 
‘Better pipe below, Kitty!’ he said. ‘And go to bed. They are 


fairly settled down to it, and when they come out——’ _Heshrugged - 


his shoulders, and left the rest to be understood. 

The Countess raised her eyebrows. ‘Thank you,’ she said. 
“No one else would have thought of us. Miss South, you are 
released. Good night, Mr. Girardot, I think my fan is on that 
table. Will you look? No, it must be on the other. Is it not 
there? One moment, if you please.’ She searched. ‘Oh, yes, I 
have it. Good night.’ 

When the two had retired—severally and not together, she had 
seen to that—‘ What was afoot ?’ the Captain asked. ‘I thought 
that Master Girardot looked a little queer. What was it, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, not much,’ my lady said wearily. ‘ Nothing of importance. 
We have been holding a court and convicting an offender. But I 
wish—I wish I understood that girl. She has a command of herself 
that—that’s not natural, if she is as young and innocent as she 
seems. I can’t make her out. Sometimes I like her, and some- 
times I doubt her.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think she is a common kind of craft.’ 

‘No, I agree. She is clever, so clever and so demure with it, 
that who is to say, George, what she is? She may be deceiving 
us all the time.’ 

‘Oh, tell that to the Marines!’ he answered. ‘I thought you 
had got that notion out of your head, Kitty.’ 

* But last night I noticed that he-——’ 

‘Pooh, pooh! A pretty face and a new one!’ 

‘ But,’ she asked with simplicity, ‘ has she a pretty face ? ’ 

‘If you ask me,’ he replied bluntly, ‘no! Stand beside her 
and look in the glass, my dear, if you want to know.’ 

‘But Lord Robert seemed to be taken with her ! ’ 
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‘Bobbie ? Bobbie would flirt with a petticoat hung on the 
anchor-fluke, if it was new to him! As for that little baggage, 
well, she is but a child after all. But the point is—Fred! You 
are wronging him, my lady, and I tell youso! You are wronging 
him, Kitty. He is bad enough God knows, but not bad enough 
for what you suspect, and for heaven’s sake get it out of your head ! 
And wear a smooth face to-morrow. This shall not occur again 
if I can help it, and it is not altogether Fred’s fault. He can’t stop 
the bottle in the company he’s in.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘It’s a company of his ow 
choosing,’ she said with a sombre face. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ANNA FURENS. 


THE morning found Rachel listless and heart-weary. She had 
played out the game that pride had dictated to her, and she had 
won back her self-respect if, she thought bitterly, it were worth 
winning back. She had punished her lover—if he were indeed 
her lover! But twice in the course of dressing she gave way to 
passionate fits of weeping, and, as she remembered the return that 
she had made to him, and what he must now be thinking of her, 
she writhed in torment. But since there is to all feeling a limit, 
a gloomy apathy presently supervened and gradually took the 
place of the fever that had consumed her. 

And certainly it was on a world in sympathy with her dark 
thoughts, that having set out the books and marked the place 
in ‘ Télémaque ’—hateful work—she gazed from the window as she 
awaited Ann’s coming. The sky was leaden, the sward brown 
and frost-bitten. The stately oaks that in the summer had raised 
majestic heads of foliage and ruled each its space of verdure, now 
stood naked and far apart, swept by the cutting wind that rustled 
through the beds of dead fern. Gnarled thorns that had seen 
generations of hunters pass beneath them, preached from a hundred 
bristling points the lesson of stark endurance in a hard world. And 
Rachel shivered as she gazed. It was so that she saw life this 
morning ; grey, cheerless, stretching far and lonely, its bourne lost 
in mist. She longed to be alone to weep her fill, to wash away with 
bitter tears the remembrance of her cruelty and ingratitude 

That could not be. For here, noisy, tumultuous, racing along 
the passage, came the children; not Ann only, but her brother. 
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They burst in, the boy leading and capering in triumph. ‘I’m to 
shoot!’ heshouted. ‘Hurrah! I’m toshoot! I’m toshoot with 
the party.’ 

‘Then I’m going too! ’ the girl retorted jealously, and fell upon 
him, beating him with her hood. Evidently the battle had been 
joined below, and she was in her most truculent mood. ‘ You 
don’t go without me!’ 

‘You! You are a Jenny!’ he taunted, putting the table 
between them and still dancing up and down. ‘Girls don’t shoot. 
What would you do with a gun? You are only a Jenny! She is 
not going with us, is she, Miss South ? ’ 

Before Rachel could speak Ann rushed at him and he fled 
round the table, throwing down a chair. Rachel tried in vain to 
part them and only succeeded when Ann stopped out of breath. 
‘Miss South ! ’ she gasped, ‘say that I am to go. I am to go too, 
ain’t I?’ 

‘If your mother wishes you to go, certainly.’ 

“But she doesn’t!’ the boy retorted. ‘She says you’d be 
in the way, you silly, and of course you would. You are only 
a girl!’ 

‘Lord Bodmin, you are very rude!’ Rachel said severely. 
‘ But that is enough, Ann. If your mother does not wish you to go, 
of course you cannot. Come, it is ten o'clock.’ She picked up the 
fallen chair and set it at the table. ‘ Let us be sensible and get to 
work.’ 

But Ann thrust the chair away. ‘I shan’t! I shan’t!’ she 
declared passionately. ‘I shan’t do a word of work!’ 

‘Ann! For shame!’ 

‘It’s not fair! It’s not fair!’ Ann cried, her voice quivering. 
“If he’s to goa—’ 

‘There, cry-baby!’ the boy retorted. He was not ill-natured 
and he was fond of his sister, but he was uplifted by his pro- 
motion ; while the girl discerned, if only dimly, that here was the 
parting of the ways, that here began the elevation of the boy above 
the girl. At any rate the taunt was barely uttered before Ann 
snatched up a book. ‘Oh, you toad!’ she cried, and would have 
flung it in his face. 

Fortunately Rachel seized her hand and wrested the book 
from her. ‘Enough!’ she said angrily—she, too, heaven help her, 
had not much patience to spare this morning. ‘I will not have 
this! You cannot always do what your brother does, Ann. He 
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is a boy and you are a girl. Be silent! And you,’ to the boy, 
‘go at once! When you are gone——’ 

Bodmin with a defiant whoop turned to the door. But the 
prospect of defeat was too much for Ann. She also made a dart 
towards the door, and if Rachel had not shut it and set her back 
to it, both would have escaped. ‘Ann!’ she said, beside herself. 
‘You must not be disobedient. You shall not go,’ as the girl tugged 
furiously at the handle. ‘ If you behave like this I must go to your 
mother! And you are only keeping your brother——’ 

‘I want to keep him!’ Ann panted vengefully. ‘I want to 
keep him! Oh, you beast!’ And she tried to strike him across 
Rachel. 

‘Lady Ann!’ 

‘You beast! You beast!’ 

‘You naughty wicked girl!’ Rachel cried, appalled by the 
passion that turned the child, with her black brows and inky 
mane, into a fury. ‘ For shame, you wicked child! Do you hear 
me? Leave the door this instant and go to your place! ’ 

Ann went before the word was out of Rachel’s mouth, but 
it was only to seize a book from the table and hurl it recklessly 
at her brother’s face. A second followed, and she had the ink- 
stand in her hand and was in the act of flinging it when Rachel, 
beside herself at the scene, seized her wrist and wrested the missile 
from her. Even that was at the cost of half the ink which flew 
out not only over the table but over her frock. 

‘There!’ said the boy dispassionately. ‘Now you have done 
it, you silly! That’s what comes of your rages ! ’ 

The taunt was too much. The child turned on Rachel who 
still held her by the wrist, and with her free hand and all her 
strength she struck her in the face. 

Rachel thought afterwards of several things which she might 
have done and ought to have done. To go straight to the Countess 
with the mark on her cheek was one of them. But what she did, 
overwrought as she was, was none of these things. She turned away, 
covered her face with her hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 

The result was a tense silence, broken only by the boy’s 
horrified, ‘ Well, Ann!’ 

For a moment Rachel sobbed, unable to control herself. ‘I 
must go!’ she whispered. ‘I must go. This is the end!’ 

‘No, I am hanged if it is!’ a harsh voice replied. She had not 
heard the door open, nor was she aware that it had opened. Then 
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“You little whelp!’ the same voice continued. ‘No, you don’t 
go! You ought to be whipped—whipped till you come to your 
senses! Two dozen would do you good, you spiteful baggage! 
Strike an officer on duty, would you. Down on your marroyw- 
bones this minute, Miss, and beg Miss South’s pardon! Down on 
your knees, or I will twist your ear off, you little vixen!’ 

A cry of pain. Then, ‘I won’t! I won’t!’ Ann shrieked. 

‘You will or——’ 

But this was too much for Rachel. ‘Don’t! Don’t hurt her. 
Please! Please!’ she wailed. But she had not the courage to 
turn and disclose the smarting patch on her cheek. She was 
utterly humiliated by what had passed. It proved her to be so 
unfit, so hopelessly unfit for her position. It meant failure, failure 
the most mortifying. She could never control, never hope to 
control the child after this. 

‘Hurt her?’ the Captain replied grimly, ‘ but I am going to 
hurt her if she does not at once——’ 

‘No, no!’ Rachel pleaded, suppressing her tears. ‘It will 
be no use. I pray you won't,’ she begged. ‘ Please—please don’t 
hurt her. It was my fault. I am not fit to—I must go.’ 

He seemed to hesitate, but there was no diminution of anger 
in his tone when he spoke. ‘ Well, you little savage,’ he said at 
last, ‘Go then! But first you listen to me, Miss! You are in 
Coventry now! I'll have no tiger-cat for niece of mine, and 
I don’t speak to you until I have heard that you’ve gone down on 
your knees and begged Miss South’s pardon. I wouldn’t touch 
such a little savage with the toe of my boot! And you, Master 
George, you are the cause of this rumpus, I'll bet. I came up to 
fetch you. But you don’t shoot to-day, my lad. I shall see your 
father about that. Nor until this little she-cat comes to her 
senses, mind you. You're both in fault, I know! Now go!’ 
harshly. ‘Go out, both of you. My hands tingle to box your 
heads off! Go! Out! Both of you!’ 

Rachel heard dragging steps across the floor, a tearful sniff 
which, she had no doubt, proceeded from the boy, she heard the 
door close. She dared not turn to make sure that Captain Dunstan 
had gone with them, but she hoped desperately that he had. She 
shrank from meeting his eyes. 

But he had not gone. A moment and he broke the silence in a 
tone almost as harsh as that in which he had scolded the offenders. 
‘Well, you can’t say, ma’am, that I didn’t warn you,’ he said. 
‘I told you what a stubborn little toad she was, and by Jove she 
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is! I told you that you’d never manage her. She wants a boat- 
swain’s mate with a rope’s end behind her. And you, God bless 
me, you're only a thread-paper ! ’ 

‘No,’ Rachel said, trying to steady her voice. ‘I—I ought 
not to have come. But I didn’t know. And now,’ she faltered 
with a sob that she could not stifle, ‘I must go. I am no use 
after this.’ 

‘Umph! Well, it never does to be beaten. It’s bad, d—d 
bad for her. Worse for her than for you. Must think of that 
after all. What started the rumpus ? ’ 

‘Her brother teased her and she took up the inkstand,’ Rachel 
explained, furtively drying her eyes, ‘to throw at him. And I 
caught her hand and took it from her and she——’ 

‘Yes,’ with a chuckle, ‘I saw the rest—and heard it. And 
instead of boxing her ears till she could not see—you give up, 
ma’am, and cry!’ 

‘I couldn’t! Indeed I couldn’t !’ Rachel said weakly. 

‘ Well, I don’t know that you could,’ he admitted grudgingly. 
‘ For I’m hanged if I don’t think Ann is the bigger of the two. And 
a pretty mess she has made,’ with disgust. ‘ Ink all over the place, 
confound her!’ She fancied that he was busying himself mopping 
it up, and perforce she turned. 

‘I will get a cloth,’ she said meekly. She took one from a cup- 
board. 

‘That’s better,’ he said, and thought to himself, though he 
seemed hardly to glance at her, that he had never seen such a 
pathetic little face. ‘Here! That book is spoiled, anyway. 
I’d hang it round her neck and make her wear it for a week, and 
perhaps my young lady would learn to keep her hands off ink- 
pots—and her governess. Do you do that——’ 

Rachel shook her head. ‘ It’s too late now,’ she said. 

‘You do as I say. Do you hear?’ 

‘ You—you’ve been very kind,’ she replied despondently, ‘ but 
I must see Lady Ellingham and tell her.’ 

‘Tl tell her. You can leave that to me. And do you do as 
I say when Ann comes to you. Trounce the little vixen well. 
Show her that you are her master and will stand no nonsense.’ 

‘But I’m not her master. And I am sure that she will not 
come.’ 

‘She will or I don’t know her. I'll see to that. She’s not 
all bad, though she has a devil of a temper. She’s spoiled and her 
worst side is outside. But she’s a streak of good in her and her 
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mother thinks her more manageable since you’ve been here. J 
suppose you know that?’ He looked sharply at her. 

‘No,’ Rachel said, much surprised. ‘I did not.’ 

‘Well, do you just rig the gratings,’ which was Dutch to his 
listener, ‘and stand by, and I’ll see that she comes aboard. I 
must go now, they are waiting for me. I'll deal with Ann, and if 
she does not bend her stiff little neck to-day I’ll see that she does 
to-morrow! And for God’s sake, young lady,’ he urged with 
rough impatience, ‘don’t go peaking and puling like a baby.’ 

He stalked out, but was hardly gone before Rachel had an idea 
and flew after him. She overtook him at the baize door. ‘Oh, 
she stammered, ‘if you please, will you let Lord Bodmin shoot ? 
He was not much in fault and ; 

‘Let him shoot?’ the Captain retorted. ‘No, ma’am, I’m 
hanged if Ido! Don’t you know that that will hit the girl harder 
than anything? No, by gad, discipline! Discipline first : Master 
George must smart like the rest of us! I'll bet that you are 
smarting for your part in it!’ And for the first time he met her 
eyes—a gleam of humour in his own. 

Rachel winced and coloured, but she had not to suffer long. 
The Captain turned and hurried down the great staircase. She 
went back to the schoolroom, sat down and sighed. 

Still the catastrophe had switched her thoughts for the moment 
off her deeper trouble, and for a while it was rather on what Captain 
Dunstan had done and said that her mind turned. He had dis- 
played an amount of common sense that surprised her, but would 
have surprised her less, had she recognised the responsibilities 
that in those days of war fell upon young shoulders. His advice 
had not been rendered more palatable by the rough words with 
which he had seasoned it ; and Rachel was far from understanding 
him, for in her ignorance she had no conception of the hardships of 
the cockpit and the midshipman’s berth into which he had been 
flung, a mere child, or of the years of lonely command and respon- 
sibility for the lives of hundreds which had tempered the man 
to what he was. She did not understand him because she did 
not know his past, his early struggles, his later success, the trials 
that had proved him. But she did feel that, lacking much, he had 
meant to be kind. 

At the same time she was sure that Ann would not surrender 
and that the end would be the same. She could now hope, indeed, 
for no other end. She would take her wounded spirit and her 
wretched story of vanity and weakness away with her and would 
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hide her head in her home. There she might forget him—it was 
all that was left for her to do. 

She thought herself the most unhappy creature on earth, and 
told herself too that she could have borne it better if she had not 
stooped to wound him ; if she had not wreaked her wretched pride 
at his expense, who, after all, had done so much for her, had been 
so helpful, so good to her! It was that—that which now most of 
all cut her to the heart and, rankling, tortured her. For possibly 
if she had been more patient, more trusting—but it was too late, 
too late to think of that now ! 

Once, looking languidly from the window, she saw a sight that 
drew from her a pang of sympathy, and with it a feeble smile. For 
she discovered that she had a fellow-sufferer. The Captain had been 
as good as his word. Bodmin, the image of disconsolate idleness, 
lounged and loitered before the house, sullenly beating the trunk 
of a tree with a switch, and at odds with himself and all the world. 
And it needed no stretch of fancy to understand that he too con- 


sidered himself the most unhappy of beings. 


CHAPTER XV. 
INTERCESSION. 


Steep is Nature’s reaction after grief, and Rachel, to her surprise, 
slept long and soundly that night and awoke next day not only 
refreshed, but with the tiniest germ of hope re-sown in her breast. 
She did not know what she expected and assured herself that she 
expected nothing. But youth is powerful, and change possible, 
and there was a stir and bustle in the house—for more guests had 
arrived—that passed even through the swing door and reached 
the schoolroom. 

But one thing fell out as she had foreseen. Ten o’clock came 
but no Ann; and now she had to make up her mind what she 
should do. She watched the minute hand move slowly towards 
the quarter past, and she felt—though the decision was momentous, 
and tried her sorely now that she had to act—that. she could no 
longer defer the task of seeing Lady Ellingham. She could not 
bear to sit idle, useless, brooding with folded hands in the school- 
room while Lady Ann ran wild. And accordingly she laid her 
hand on the bell-rope to summon the schoolroom maid, then 
paused, bethinking herself that she might first smooth her hair. 
She went for the purpose into the bedroom. 
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Thence, glancing idly from the window, she saw two figures 
standing in the half circle before the house ; and it needed but a 
single look at the boy’s drooping head and the toe that restlessly 
scraped the gravel to inform her what was the point at issue. Her 
tender heart owned the appeal; and there might be no delay if 
the boy was not to be disappointed again. To see was to act, and 
bare-headed, without staying to snatch up a cloak, or to weigh the 
punctilios, Rachel ran from the room, raced down the staircase and 
out by the side door. She turned the corner and saw that she was 
in time. The Captain and the boy were still together, and intent 
only on her purpose she gave no thought to the knot of men who 
a few paces away were grouped about a tall girl—a new arrival, 
who stood on the steps before the grand entrance. 

Rachel made straight for Captain Dunstan and touched him 
timidly on the arm. ‘ If you please,’ she said, breathless with the 
haste that she had made, ‘if you please, may he shoot to-day ? 
Indeed, indeed, he was not much in fault. If you please, let him 
shoot.’ 

Whether the Captain was more surprised or displeased was 
doubtful, but certainly his face gave her no encouragement, and 
his answer was peremptory. ‘No!’ he said. ‘Certainly not! 
He will not shoot to-day! Do youhear, ma’am? And you have 
nothing on your head and it is cold. You should be in the house.’ 

But Rachel had caught the grateful look that the boy had shot 
at her, and she persisted. ‘Oh, but indeed, indeed, it is not just, 
Captain Dunstan,’ she urged. ‘ He was not greatly to blame and 
it—it is not fair that he should be punished so severely.’ 

‘But, I told you, no, ma’am!’ the Captain retorted, raising 
his voice as if he had been on his own quarter-deck and there was a 
mutiny to be quelled. ‘And no, it is! The cub has misbehaved 
and he may think himself lucky that he is not on the old Medora, 
or he’d suffer after another fashion. God bless me, ma’am, I 
thought you had some sense. It is your business to have it.’ 

‘Dear me,’ a gay voice interposed. ‘ What is this, Captain 
Dunstan? What has set you up?’ And the girl—whom Rachel 
had not noticed—joined the little group, followed by her attendant 
men. ‘Isit—isit this young lady who has provoked the tempest ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Captain curtly. ‘She ought to know better.’ 

‘Never mind, Miss South,’ Lord Robert struck in. ‘Do you 
hang out signals of distress, and I’ll be your consort and bear up 
to the rescue !’ 

‘I fancy the signals are flying already,’ Colonel Ould said, 
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sotto voce, for indeed poor Rachel, finding herself on a sudden the 
centre of an amused group, had coloured up to her hair. 

‘Then you may take it I am alongside,’ Bobbie replied in the 
same tone. ‘ What can I do for you, Miss South ? ’ 

‘I want Captain Dunstan to be good enough,’ Rachel said 
shyly, ‘to allow Lord Bodmin to shoot to-day.’ She was un- 
comfortably aware that the wind was rufiling the curls that she 
had not had time to arrange, and most devoutly she wished herself 
in the house. 

‘That all?’ said Bobbie. ‘Then it isas good as done. We'll 
all stand by you, though mind you I am your consort, Miss South, 
and he can’t say usall nay. Come, Miss Froyle,’ he went on, turn- 
ing to the girl who had first interposed—she was handsome, tall and 
full-figured—‘ he can’t refuse you, I am sure. Add your voice,’ he 
insisted, a spice of mischief in his tone, ‘ and the thing is done.’ 

‘Nonsense, Lord Robert,’ the girl replied rather sharply. 
Then aside, ‘ Who is this ?’ she asked. 

‘The governess,’ some one prompted. 

‘“ Who whipped two female ’prentices to death, And hid them 
in the coal-hole,” ’ quoted the Colonel, much to Rachel’s confusion. 

‘No, no,’ said Bobbie, laughing in spite of himself. ‘You 
shall not traduce my consort. Hanged if you shall. Though I 
did notice that Ann was looking a little queer at breakfast.’ 

‘But why,’ Miss Froyle asked languidly, ‘should not Lord 
Bodmin shoot, Captain Dunstan ?’ 

‘He knows very well,’ the Captain growled. He looked by 
no means pleased with the turn things had taken. ‘There, get 
your guns,” he continued impatiently. ‘And let us be off! To 
quarters! To quarters! ’ 

‘You d—d mutineers!’ added the irrepressible Bobbie. ‘That 
puts us men out of action. But there still remains Miss Froyle. 
She is not on the ship’s books, though some do say that the beautiful 
new figure-head of the Medora was taken directly from——’ 

‘Lord Robert, you speak too much,’ the lady said, colour- 
ing slightly. ‘But I hope that you will let Lord Bodmin shoot, 
Captain Dunstan! See how unhappy the poor boy looks. Please 
do. I ask it as a favour.’ 

‘Brava!’ Bobbie cried. ‘ Now he can’t refuse.’ 

‘Can’t he?’ the Captain said gruffly. ‘Sorry, Miss Froyle, 
but discipline, discipline! The boy has misbehaved and he must 
pay for it.’ 

‘Lo,’ Ould quoted solemnly, ‘the poor savage who no charm 
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can find, either in tresses bound or unconfined!’ Which drew 
all eyes to Rachel’s head and caused a general laugh. 

At this moment a new arrival added himself to the group. It 
was Filmer, the parson, and he was followed by Lord Ellingham. f 
‘Well done, Colonel!’ he said. ‘You surpass yourself. But 
what is the cause of this rush of wit to the head ?’ 

‘Yes, what is up?’ Lord Ellingham chimed in gaily. ‘ Good 
morning, Miss South. Are you part of the joke?’ 

‘Miss South is the whole of it,’ Ould rejoined rather unkindly 
—he was enjoying the girl’s embarrassment. ‘She has been 
praying old George to let young George shoot to-day. And Miss 
Froyle supports the petition. But the martinet is proof against 
all blandishments great and small. That is where we are, Fred.’ 

‘Oh but,’ my lord said, ‘ discipline may be carried too far. 
And after all there is an appeal. Now, Miss South,’ and he turned 
to her with the smile which was credited with so many conquests, 
for he was perfectly aware that he was playing to an appreciative 
gallery—‘ you should have come to me, you know. I am known 
to be weak. But it is not too late if you really are so anxious that 
the naughty boy shall be forgiven.’ 

‘ Don’t be a fool, Fred,’ his brother snapped. 

‘No, no, George. You’ve played your part. I am the Court 
of Appeal and you must not threaten me. If you do want the 
boy pardoned, Miss South—but I must hear your voice, you know. 

Rachel knew that he was playing with her and that the others 
were watching the issue with amusement. She hesitated. She 
did want the boy to be pardoned, but she felt that to appeal to 
my lord was to be false to the Captain, who had been kind to her 
after his fashion. She had gone so far, however, that she could not 
now retreat, and in a very small voice. ‘If you please?’ she 
murmured. 

My lord’s eyes twinkled. ‘As a favour to you, Miss South, 
of course ?’ 

Her cheeks tingled but what could she do but assent. ‘If 
you please,’ she murmured. 

‘Granted!’ my lord cried. ‘Who could resist, eh? But, 
begad, Miss South, you will have to be grateful, for you’ve got me 
into trouble. There! Ithoughtso! There goes George in a huff. 
I bet his shooting is spoiled for the day ! ’ 

As the group broke up, Ould filed off with Miss Froyle. He was 
a clever man as well as a man of fashion ; a wit at White’s and 4 
cynical observer of the weak points of others, with a malicious 
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taste for stirring up mischief where the opportunity offered. He 
knew that the upshot of the business had not been to his com- 
panion’s liking, for Charlotte Froyle was credited with something 
more than a fancy for Captain Dunstan. The Froyles were country 
neighbours. ‘George isn’t’ best pleased!’ he remarked with a 
chuckle. ‘ What do you think about it ?’ 

‘I don’t think anything,’ she replied. ‘ Except that Ellingham 
is up to his usual tricks. How Kitty can . 

‘Put up with it? Well,’ he said, smiling, ‘ there’s a limit to 
everything. And perhaps Fred will find that out by and by—like 
many @ one before him.’ 

‘Ishould thinkso. I know if I were in her place——’ she broke 
off. ‘If you are going to shoot to-day,’ she resumed impatiently, 
‘we ought to be off.’ 

He looked back. ‘Still at it, Fred!’ he called out. ‘ Miss 
Froyle wants to know if you are going to shoot to-day. Or are 
you—otherwise engaged ?’ 

Coming! Coming!’ my lord answered. He said a last 
laughing word to Rachel whom he had detained and he came away. 
The party streamed off to where the keepers and dogs stood awaiting 
them, while Rachel went back to the schoolroom regretting in her 
heart that she had left it. 

Yet she could hardly say why, for she had gained her point. 
But she had gained it in such a way that the victory gave her no 
pleasure. The Captain had been obdurate, but then she suspected 
that he had been right. And she felt that she had failed him 
and made but a sorry return for his kindness. Was she to be 
unfortunate, to be unhappy in all things ? 

And one thing was certain—she must now see Lady Ellingham. 
She went to her bedroom and saw to her disordered hair, which 
called more imperatively than before for the brush. Then, anxious 
to put an end to all her doubts, she passed through the swing-door 
and down the deserted staircase. When she climbed it again the 
fiat would have gone forth. 

But on the first landing she came plump upon Lady Ann lurking 
there and moving, it seemed, neither up nor down. They had not 
met since the fracas, and Rachel had already determined on her 
course. ‘Good morning, Lady Ann,’ she said formally, and she 
passed by her. 

But the child thrust out a grudging hand, and seized her skirt. 
hi are you going to do?’ she muttered sullenly, her eyes on 
the floor. 
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‘I am going to your mother.’ 

‘Has George ’—the child spoke morosely, her face half hidden 
by her drooping black mane—‘ gone to shoot ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘And you—begged him off ?’ 

‘I did.’ Rachel spoke coldly. 

‘Then,’ Ann said, her eyes still on the floor, ‘I want to—to 
beg your pardon.’ 

Rachel hesitated. ‘I am not sure that it is not too late,’ she 
said in measured accents. ‘I am not sure that I wish to listen 
to you. But,’ she decided, after an austere pause, ‘you may come 
to the schoolroom if you are in earnest.’ 

Rachel was not sure that the child—so sullen and ungracious 
was her manner—treally meant what she said. However, she 
turned and retraced her steps, and Ann, after, it seemed, a moment's 
hesitation, followed with lagging feet. But the moment that the 
door closed on them the child dropped on her knees in the middle 
of the floor. ‘I beg your pardon—humbly,’ she whispered with s 
dry sob, but without a tear. 

‘You wish to be forgiven ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ The word seemed to be torn from Ann, and Rachel 
comprehended the effort the child was making to overcome her 
stubborn pride. And gladly would she have kissed her and for- 
given her without more words. But she remembered the Captain's | 
‘ Discipline! Discipline!’ and she pressed the matter home. 

‘That is your side,’ she saiddrily. ‘What I want you to under- 
stand, for you are quite old enough, is how gravely you have 
insulted me. If you had struck a girl of your own age it would have 
been wrong. But she would have felt only the smart, and might 
have retaliated. But when you struck me, at my age, and when 
your mother had entrusted control to me, it was not the blow that 
hurt me, it was the insult. Do you understand me? Do you 
understand that in a moment it unfitted me to be your governess, 
and that unless you are now truly and honestly sor ; 

‘I am,’ Ann whispered, ‘ truly and humbly sorry.’ 

‘And will you try to control your temper in future ?’ 

‘I will—try.’ 

‘And still I do not know what to do to bring home to you 
what you did.’ 

‘You may box my ears,’ said Ann, thrusting out her head for 
the purpose. 

‘No!’ Rachel said, melting—this singular girl had not shed 
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a tear! ‘I won’t do that. I will forgive you, for I believe that 
you have generous feelings, and I know that it has cost you much, 
very much to say this. Now sit up and we will try to be better 
friends.’ 

‘ And you will tell Uncle George ?’ Ann said shyly. 

‘Yes, I will tell him that you are forgiven. And now, my 
dear, we will get to work and we shall not find work less pleasant 
because we know that your brother is enjoying himself.’ 

Ann stooped suddenly and kissed Rachel’s hand. For her it 
was &@ monstrous demonstration and it brought a little comfort 
to the girl’s heart. Here it seemed was something in which she 
had not wholly failed. 

But that afternoon she felt the schoolroom with its sad memories 
to be intolerable, and she stole out by the side door and walked far 
into the forest, telling herself that it would be well to tire herself. But 
if she showed her wisdom in this, she did not show it in the choice 
of the path she followed. Stag’s Brook with its tragical associations 
was closed to her—even by daylight she shrank from it. But there 
was another walk which she had more than once taken with the 
tutor and the children, its object an old stone boundary post, called 
the March Stone. And for this she made, deriving a sombre 
pleasure from the loneliness and the stark wintry woods, but 
presently and inevitably succumbing to the memories, both bitter 
and sweet, that the path revived. Here she had paused and talked 
with him, there he had plucked for her a flower or a new fern, across 
this rivulet he had placed stepping-stones for her, on that rotten 
trunk, now bare and ugly but then wreathed in green undergrowth, 
he had pretended to argue with her, to confute, to tease and again 
to comfort her ! 

She knew that it was unwise to revive these memories, that they 
weakened her and rendered her more unhappy. But she could 
not refrain. She plucked a leaf and a belated flower and pressed 
them in her pocket-book. She would keep them always—always ! 
Surely, though she must show him a proud face, though she must 
sacrifice to duty and pride in public she might at least weep and 
suffer in the privacy of her own heart. It was all that was left 
to her! 

She came at last to the March Stone, and stood gazing at it 
with brooding eyes, despondency in every line of her bent head and 
drooping figure. 


(To be continued.) 
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I. Earty Memorizs. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES. 
(Ep1irep By HENRY C. SHELLEY.] 


[DuRING some investigations and inquiries made in connexion 
with the centenary of the birth of Thomas Hughes, acquaintance 
was made of the only surviving daughter of the author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ Miss May Hughes, who, in the spirit of her 
father’s devotion to the working-classes, has been living for many 
years in one of the most squalid districts of the East End of London. 
On being asked whether she possessed a copy of some ‘ Fragments 
of Autobiography,’ which her father began at the request of one 
of his sons, she at first answered in the negative. But the inquiry 
prompted her to search among her papers, and a few days later she 
was able to report the discovery of the missing ‘Fragments.’ As 
there is no Life of Thomas Hughes, these pages of autobiography 
cannot fail to be read with keen interest, especially as the 


first Fragment gives a delightful recollection of Uffington, that 
picturesque Berkshire village which figures so vividly in the 
early chapters of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ The other three 
Fragments will be found equally attractive for their revelations of 
the author’s attractive personality. ] 


My first experiences of London were quaint enough, and have 
left several vivid impressions, which remain almost as fresh now as 
when they were first borne in on my childish mind more than half 
a century ago. I was either five or six years old, I am not sure 
which, for I forget the year. We were to pay a family visit to our 
grandfather Wilkinson, who lived then at Nether Hall, in Suffolk, 
which he had taken to be within easy reach of the great coursing 
meetings at Newmarket, as he kept greyhounds, and was very 
successful with them. My cousin, George Wilkinson of Harperley, 
now the head of the family, has a cupboard of silver cups won by 
his dogs. Your Uncle George and I, with our father and mother, 
were the party ; and as they had some friends to stay with on the 
way, who had probably no use for two very healthy small] boys 
emancipated from their nurse-maid, we were to be sent straight to f 
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our other grandfather, Dr. Hughes, who was then in residence at 
St. Paul’s, where they would pick us up in a few days’ time. 

We were accordingly deposited early one morning inside the 
single coach which ran on alternate days from Wantage to London, 
the coachman having strict injunctions to deliver us safely at the 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, where his journey ended, and to 
attend to our small wants on the way. This he faithfully accom- 
plished, no doubt for adequate consideration, as the family were 
some of his best customers. All the long autumn day we rolled 
steadily on, seeing many wonderful sights through the closed 
windows—none of which, however, remain distinctly with me— 
until we reached the suburbs, and passed through Kensington as 
it was growing dark and the shops were beginning to be lighted. 
The splendour of these, and above all the great green, and red, and 
blue vases, in the chemists’ windows, remained in my mind for 
years, and materially added to my appreciation of the Arabian 
Nights and Aladdin’s Palace. Then there was an interval of a mile 
or so of darkness, as we rolled slowly along Hyde Park. In those 
days there were only one or two isolated houses on the right hand 
side, where the Albert Hall and all the grand terraces now stand, 
and on the opposite side nothing but one solitary tavern, called 
‘the half-way house,’ which stood out into the road, with the foot- 
path running behind it, until you got to Knightsbridge, and even 
then only the old Barracks on one side and a small cluster of mean 
houses on the other. But we were aware of ‘ the lights of London 
flaring to the west,’ and soon were amongst them, and staring with 
all our eyes at the motley crowd outside the ‘White Horse Cellar,’ 
where several coaches besides our own were stopping. The only 
figures which I remember were those of the few pedlars, several of 
whom, with two or three hats on their heads, came to the window 
and thrust in six-bladed knives and nets of oranges and lemons, in 
hope of finding a purchaser. It seemed as though we should never 
reach our destination, as the coach pulled up again and again to 
deposit passengers or parcels, but at last we turned into the Belle 
Sauvage yard, and found, to our intense delight, Henry New, our 
grandfather’s coachman, waiting for us. 

Then we felt at home in the great city, and taking each a hand 
toddled by his side up Ludgate Hill, a porter following with our 
bag. And so we caught our first glance of St. Paul’s, and, turning 
through Stationers’ Court and the quiet alleys behind, came to two 
great black gates, behind which, fronting on a dull courtyard, stood 
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the canons’ houses. The first of these was our grandfather's, 
Henry took our bag from the porter, opened one of the great gates, 
and then shut it behind us, and we seemed at once to be in a new 
world, so strange was the perfect silence and solitude of Amen 
Corner, though the dull roar of the great city followed us over the 
roofs of the houses. 

None of you can remember Henry New ; but your mother knew 
him well in his late years, and will tell you what a splendid wreck 
of a man he was even then, after he bad been knocked down in a 
fair by a horse at full speed which he tried to stop and was per- 
manently injured. When she knew him he had become unwieldy, 
but was still perfectly upright, as he pottered about the little home 
farm which he rented of your grandfather at Donnington ; but at 
the time I am speaking of he was grand to look at. A small head 
with crisp dark short curls, set on a column of a neck, and such 
shoulders and flanks as you can rarely see but in a Greek statue. 
He stood nearly six feet, but didn’t look anything like his height. 
He had begun life as a stable-boy, at Ashdown Park, and then 
became one of the whips to the Craven hounds ; and when he was 
obliged to leave, on account of his weight, was in some danger of 
taking to the prize ring for an occupation in life. It was a great 
career for young athletes in those days, when the Prince Regent 
used to drive his favourites to their fights in his own carriage. Our 
grandfather, who knew Henry’s family, heard of the danger, and 
offered him his coachman’s place. He took it, and became the 
steadiest and best of servants, though on occasions the old Adam 
would come out. Thus when Uncle Tom, whom you all remember 
in his extreme old age, came as a young sailor to visit his sister at 
Uffington, soon after her marriage, Henry one fine morning mounted 
him on one of the canon’s horses and accompanied him on another 
to the fight for the champion’s belt between Tom Spring and Neate 
the Bristol butcher, which came off on the Wiltshire Downs, some 
sixteen miles from Uffington. The canon, I need hardly say, was 
not at home at the time. He had many stories of rough doings at 
statute fairs and wakes to which I used to listen for hours with 
breathless interest, and he not only taught us to ride but gave us 
our first notions of boxing and wrestling. I had a coloured photo- 
graph of him, sitting in his easy chair as an old man, which hung 
over my mantelpiece amongst the collection which your mother’s 
lady friends used to call my chamber of horrors, in Park Street. 
I don’t know what has become of it, and suspect foul play, so I am 
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afraid you will none of you ever see my idea of a lion-like man. 
No. It is now on the top shelf of my old bureau which was your 
| great-grandfather’s. 

But to return to Amen Corner. We spent some days of wonder 
there, Henry New taking us each afternoon to some strange sight. 
The only one I remember was Exeter Change in the Strand, where 
the royal lions and other beasts were kept before their migration 
to the Zoological Gardens. Tuny, the famous elephant who soon 
afterwards went mad, killed his keeper, and was shot by a company 
of guards who had to be called in, was the great attraction. We 
had fed him with buns and saw him do his tricks, and I think 
indulged in a cry when we heard of his untimely end. 

After breakfast we were allowed to play in the courtyard with 
Mustard and Pepper, two terriers of the famous Dinmont breed, 
which Sir Walter Scott had given to our grandmother. But it was 
only on the strictest injunction not to go outside the great gates 
lest we should come to grief, or the dogs be stolen. So we only got 
glimpses of the outer world up Paternoster Row, when the gates 
were opened for a few minutes to admit tradesmen. The precau- 
tion as to the dogs was a very necessary one, as there was then, and 
I think still is, a meat market close by, inhabited thickly by butchers’ 
dogs of a formidable description. Our grandmother used to tell a 
curious story, not of one of her own dogs but of one belonging to 
another canon who lived in the Corner. He was a bright little 
terrier, who got out one day into the market and was badly worried 
by a butcher’s big dog. However, he got back somehow into the 
Corner, and had his wounds dressed, but after a few days disappeared 
and his owners gave him up for lost. Again a few days and he came 
back, accompanied however by the big house-dog from the country 
parsonage forty miles off, who, it was discovered, before entering 
the gates of Amen Corner had almost killed the butcher’s dog in the 
market, the enemy of his small friend. 

Our grandmother used to take us two boys out with her when 
she went shopping, and it was all we could do to keep up with her, 
for she walked very fast with short steps, paying very little attention 
to us, and making no allowance for the attraction of all the new 
sights which dazzled us in the crowded streets. I wonder we were 
not lost or run over. She often went to Billingsgate market before 
breakfast to cheapen fish at the stall of an elderly fishmonger in 
a blue apron, who knew her and paid her great attention, calling 
her ‘ Madam Hughes,’ as indeed all her tradesmen did. The market 
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was a very different place then, and we had to thread our way down 
a narrow alley with open stalls on each side, with bawling hawkers 
behind them and draggled blowsy fish women, many of them the 
worse for liquor, shoving and swearing along the filthy lanes. One 
morning, as we were standing by and looking about while she 
bargained, a furious quarrel began close by between a costermonger 
and a fish woman. The latter had a pewter pot in her hand, and 
suddenly struck him on the head with it and felled him, the blood 
pouring over his face. Granny turned round just as he fell, and 
clutching each of us by the hand fled from the market, while an 
angry crowd surged towards the place. I doubt if she ever went to 
Billingsgate again in the early mornings. Certainly she never took 
us with her. 

We went on in due course to Nether Hall, and made our first 
acquaintance with a large kennel of dogs. Greyhounds are said to 
be very stupid, and of no use for coursing if they ever begin to use 
such brainsasthey have. Very likely it may be so, but I can testify 
that the only one we ever knew very well was not only most sweet- 
tempered but full of dog wisdom. Her name was Cosy, and she 
had won races for her master on Newmarket Heath, and was a 
favourite of his. When he died, in 1832, his dogs were sold, except 
the old pensioners, and Cosy came to us and lived to a very old 
age. Iam not sure whether your mother would remember her at 
Donnington. 

Your great-grandfather Wilkinson was a very keen sportsman, 
as most Yorkshire men were then, and I believe still are. He was 
a younger son of a Yorkshire squire, who picked up such education 
as he got at one of the Yorkshire grammar schools, and then lived 
on till he was twenty-two at his father’s, devoted to field sports. 
I have heard that he hunted the local pack of hounds for a couple 
of years before coming to the wise decision that he had his way to 
make in the world and no time to lose. He went to London with 
six silver spoons, a very scanty allowance, and a letter to a cousin 
of his father’s who was a ship owner. I fancy no man could have 
worked harder than he did for the next twenty years, by which time 
he was the owner of a small fleet of East Indiamen, and able to take 
his business easily and indulge again in his early taste for sport. 

All of his sons, except William, took after him and were ardent 
sportsmen. Tom, the eldest, went into the East Indian Navy after 
leaving Harrow, where he was the next boy to Lord Byron, his re- 
collections of whom were not at all pleasant. They never quarrelled 
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outright but Byron was in the habit of saying, ‘ Wilkinson, I think 
I could lick you,’ to which the reply was, ‘ Well, Byron, you'd better 
try,’ but nothing came of it. After one voyage as a lieutenant, 
Tom got command of one of his father’s East Indiamen and made 
three voyages to China, taking out officers and recruits for the 
| regiments at the Cape and in India, besides cargo; going on to 
Hong Kong for return cargoes of tea and silk. The trade was then 
a monopoly and so profitable that Uncle Tom was satisfied with his 
savings after his third voyage and retired. He used to give China- 
men a high character for honesty, though on one occasion he had 
been badly cheated. As part of his provisions for the home journey 
he bought fifty hams in Hong Kong, from a sample which he had 
tried and highly approved. The rest were duly delivered on board 
neatly done up in canvas all but the hoofs. On an early morning 
of the homeward voyage he ordered one for breakfast, when the 
steward appeared with a long face, bearing a well-shaped wooden 
ham in his hand. With the exception of two or three at the top of 
the barrel all were of light wood, very neatly made and with hoofs 
duly attached. The fleet of East Indiamen used to be convoyed 
in those days clear of the Spanish coast by men-of-war, after which 
they were left to take care of themselves, for which purpose they 
carried guns and the crews were drilled as men-of-war’s men. On 
several occasions your great-uncle had to beat to quarters on the 
approach of French privateers, but was never actually attacked. 

His next brother, George, was a barrister on the Northern circuit, 
and afterwards a judge of the Durham County Court. He married 
the heiress of Harperley Park, where his son now lives. 

The youngest brother, Octavius, who is still living at St. Neots, 
made up the family shooting party, and a curious contrast they were 
to those of a later day. They started after breakfast with a single 
keeper and brace of pointers, three stalwart six-foot men in corduroy 
or fustian suits, the coats having large pockets. In these they 
carried everything, making sure that nothing was forgotten by 
repeating a rough rhyme, and slapping their pockets. I forget how 
the first line began, but it ended with ‘ pointers and guns,’ and the 
second ran ‘ powder, shot, wadding, tow, apples and buns.’ 

They came back for five o’clock dinner with what would now be 
thought wretched bags. Perhaps a brace of pheasants picked up 
in the hedgerows, five to six partridges, an odd snipe or woodcock, 
and two or three hares, but always with splendid appetites, and the 
keenest enjoyment of the sport, keener indeed, I fancy, than the 
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modern sportsman brings away from his battues and drives, where 
the slaughter is measured by hundreds, and dogs are unknown, 
except retrievers. 

They were fond of coming to shoot over the great stretch of 
downs above Uffington which your grandfather rented of Lord 
Craven, and which were the nearest approach to Northern moors, 
then inaccessible to Southerners. 

Your grandfather gave up the manor on the birth of his fourth 
son, and sold his hunters, and being of an economic turn sent his 
red coat to be dyed black by the Faringdon dyer, who made s0 bad 
a job of it that ‘ the pink ’ still showed along the seams. 

I owe to my grandmother a dislike to Milton’s poetry, which I 
doubt if I have ever quite got over. Though as a boy I read more 
poetry than anything else, I never got fairly through the Paradise 
Lost and Regained till I was about forty, though the Allegro and 
Penseroso, a few sonnets, and the Ode to the Nativity had broken 
through my prejudices much sooner. 

It arose on this wise. The then Duke of Buckingham’s son, 
Lord Temple, was an undergraduate at Oriel, when my father was 
keeping terms for his Master’s degree. He was not an easy youth 
to manage, and at the beginning of the long vacation of 1816 the 
duke determined to send him for a tour on the Continent, and applied 
to the provost to name some young B.A. whom he could recommend 
as a companion, who would be likely to have a good influence on 
Lord Temple, and keep him out of mischief, without having the 
position or authority of tutor, which it was supposed the young lord 
would resent. For this difficult and anomalous position the pro- 
vost named your grandfather, and after some negotiations it was 
arranged—chiefly through his mother (your great-grandmother) who 
entered warmly into the plan—that they should travel together 
for some months. 

They started in Spain, and all went well for some weeks, when, 
as might have been expected, differences arose which soon ended in 
an open quarrel, and each went his own way. But it seems that 
the duke and duchess felt that their son had been in the wrong; 
and, wishing to show their sense of this, opened a correspondence, 
which ended in a friendship between the elders, and periodical visits FF 
of Dr. Hughes, your great-grandfather, and your great-grandmothet 
to the big folk. In the summer of 1833, one of these visits was to 
be paid at a place near Winchester which the duke either owned ot 
rented, and as it was just at the beginning of the summer holidays, 
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and we two boys were at school at Twyford, the duchess kindly 
suggested that they should pick us up and bring us on with them. 
Accordingly the canon’s coach, with Henry New on the box and 
our grandparents inside, came round, and carried us off in high 
irits. 
z We spent some days of high enjoyment at Alverstoke (I think 
that was the name of the place) only shadowed by one disappoint- 
ment. The duke, who was very stout and infirm, used to be wheeled 
about in the gardens and park, and good-naturedly let us run by 
the side of his chair. There were some tame deer which used to 
come up close to the chair, from which he threw them dainties, 
and on our expressing great delight and longing to own one, he 
promised to give us any we could touch. It seemed so simple a 
matter, for they would eat out of his hand, that we made no doubt 
of carrying off several into Berks. However, after continual 
efforts and rushings, ambushings and chasings, all devices we could 
think of—to the great amusement of his Grace and the butler who 
wheeled him about—buck and hind and fawn remained untouched 
on the eve of our departure. Our disappointment, grievous as it 
was, was not a little modified by the duchess, who, when we said 
good-bye, presented us each with a guinea, neatly wrapped in white 
paper with our names indorsed. 

The chariot was a roomy one, and while our grandfather and 
grandmother reposed in the two corners, we boys were allowed to 
stand at the open windows, the weather being sultry. As the horses 
were walking up one of the hills between Whitchurch and Newbury, 
your Uncle George and I were leaning out of the windows, and 
stealthily opening our papers, and comparing the shining gold 
pieces, the like of which far from possessing neither of us had ever 
seen before, when a jolt came, caused from some spiteful rut or 
stone, and my precious guinea jumped from its white cover and fell 
into the road. The cry of anguish which followed brought the 
carriage to a stop at once though the hill-side was steep, and the 
guilty guinea was speedily brought to the carriage window ; but, 
alas, not to its rightful owner. I had, of course, to confess how I 
came by it, and Granny took charge at once of my guinea, declaring 

= that I was quite unfit to have so much money. Some weeks later, 
before the end of the summer holidays, she brought me a duodecimo 
copy of Milton’s poetry in ruddy binding, and gilt edged. On the 
first page was written, ‘Thomas Hughes, from the Duchess of 
Buckingham and Chandos,’ she informing me that she had purchased 
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the book out of my guinea, as I should value, when I grew up, a 
memorial of my visit, whereas had I kept the money I should only 
have wasted it on marbles and tops and toffee! I might possibly 
have mastered my indignant sense of wrong sooner had she remem- 
bered to give me the change with the book. It could not have cost 
more than seven or eight shillings even in those days, but I never 
saw the balance. But you mustn’t from this run away with the 
notion that your great-grandmother was an unjust or stingy woman. 
She was a severe economist as regarded her own personal and 
household expenditure, but very liberal and open-handed to all of 
us, and in the village was a sort of little providence to the poor. 
But here, again, ‘ Madam,’ as they used to call her, was of a masterful 
temper, and resented all charity which was not dispensed in her 
way, and with her knowledge. 

She had the Clothes Club and Coal Club under her exclusive 
control, and while she and the canon always doubled from their 
own pockets the amount subscribed by the poor, was very strict 
in enforcing payment of the weekly subscriptions, and jealous of 
any casual gifts to those in arrear, while she had small mercy on 
the thriftless and the ne’er-do-weels. Your great-grandfather was 
quite of another temper, and, while acknowledging the good sense, 
even the necessity, of her rather stern methods, had a weak side for 
the ne’er-do-weels. I can still remember his figure in those days, 
remarkably upright and vigorous though he was eighty, in his shovel 
hat and black knee-breeches and gaiters, and a long black overcoat 
with huge pockets. These he used to fill with stockings, handker- 
chiefs, aprons, even boys’ and girls’ shoes, and packets of barley 
sugar and lollipops from the village shop, with which, and a few 
cheery words, he would console the wives of the men who had 
fallen behind, and were more or less in Madam’s black books in 
consequence. 

You know his picture in the dining-room well, I hope. It is a 
capital likeness, and I think you must all feel the sweetness as well 
as the strength of the face. Indeed, he was one of the best loved 
men I have ever known, especially by children. We boys had no 
such treat as a visit to his study, which we managed to pay about 
twice a week. This was an upstair room, and had a large window 
looking south, with a fine view of White Horse Hill. The fireplace 
was directly under this window, and I used to be greatly puzzled to 
know how the smoke could get away. We generally found him 
standing warming his legs at the fire, with a big book lying open on 
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the deep window sill, in which he was reading through his big gold 
spectacles ; but, as soon as we appeared he would shut his book 
and bring out a wooden tray divided into small compartments 
which he kept specially for us, and which always gave us the greatest 
delight. I forget what the other compartments contained, but 
the three which we valued most held (1) apples, (2) putty, and 
(3) bits of lead. Of course we were not allowed to touch the fire in 
our nursery at home, and so (like most boys I fancy) took special 
pleasure in asserting our independence of petticoat government in 
grandpapa’s study. For he would retire into his easy chair and 
leave us masters of the fire and the precious tray ; merely keeping 
a good-humoured watch on our doings through his spectacles. Our 
first move was to set the apples to roast in a little Dutch oven, and 
while they were cooking the real treat of the day came off. We put 
the odds and ends of lead into a small iron ladle and set them on the 
fire to melt. Then, while giving an eye to the oven and the ladle, 
we moulded the putty into such small shapes as we fancied, and as 
soon as the lead was melted poured it into the moulds, and produced 
in due course works of art which gave us probably as much pleasure 
as their completed busts or pictures give to the R.A.’s. 


(To be continued.) 
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TALES FROM THE PERSIAN GULF. 
BY BRIG.-GEN. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
I. ‘ Wuen Doe Eats Dos.’ 


One often hears the expression, and yet how rarely do dwellers in 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere witness the literal eating of 
dog by dog! It is not a common sight even in the East, and I can 
only recall one definite occasion, during many years of service out 
there, when I happened on such a cannibalistic feast. It was soon 
after the capture of Baghdad by the British forces in Mesopotamia, 
in 1917, that I paid my first visit to Babylon, accompanied by two 
officers of my staff. After motoring through the shapeless remains 
of the once imposing enceinte of the famous city, we eventually 
drew near to the Rest House and Museum, abandoned not long 
before by the German archwologists. Hereabouts we noticed a 
fierce encounter taking place between a large white pi-dog and 
several equally stalwart members of his race. The white dog was 
evidently an intruder in the demesne of the other half-starved 
scavengers and was being very badly mauled. We thought little 
more about it, as dog-fights are frequent in Iraq, and a tum 
in the track landed us at the Rest House on the bank of the 
Euphrates. 

Here, ‘by the waters of Babylon,’ we. sat down under shady 
trees and consumed the light repast we had brought with us from 
Baghdad. Thus refreshed, we set out to examine the stupendous 
excavations made by the Germans in the adjacent mounds, which 
laid bare many of the wonders of ancient Babylon. Retracing our 
footsteps a few yards from the Rest House, we came upon the 
complete skeleton of a large dog, the bones of which had been 
freshly picked clean, and still retained their gory tint. Near by, 
dozing in satiated contentment in the sun, were the four or five 
other dogs we had previously seen attacking the white dog. The 
skeleton before us was undoubtedly his, but the rest of the wretched 
creature, hair, skin, and flesh, had been entirely devoured by his 
voracious assailants. Half an hour before the intruder had been 
fighting for his life, and the only outward and visible sign of him 
now was his red-hued skeleton. It was a nauseating reflection. 

This unpleasant illustration of an old saw nevertheless brought 
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vividly to my mind the ready reply of a native of Persian 
Baluchistan with whom I had had some dealings in the Gulf a 
few years before the Great War. Rahim Dad, the gentleman in 
question, was a notorious gun-running skipper of a dhow. Short 
and sturdy of build, ‘ bearded like the pard,’ and possessing aquiline 
features and eyes as piercing as those of a hawk, his whole being 
exuded a devil-may-care atmosphere well in keeping with his 
reputation for courage and resource. We had indulged in a good 
many conflicts of wit during the gun-running operations of that 
season, and honours were about easy. He had certainly succeeded 
several times in eluding the watchful cruisers at sea, and landing 
his valuable cargoes of arms and ammunition on Persian soil from 
the neighbourhood of Masqat, on the Arabian coast ; but his good 
intentions on many other occasions had been frustrated by timely 
information reaching me. Being a particularly wily old bird, 
Rahim Dad had never been intercepted in the open sea with 
incriminating cargo in his dhow. On the rare occasions when he 
did fall into the clutches of a patrolling ship, nothing of a suspicious 
nature had been disclosed by an examination of the contents of 
his craft. It was common ‘ gup,’ however, all along the Persian 
coast, where every chieftain and underling was deeply steeped in 
the arms traffic, that Rahim Dad was the ‘ nakhuda’ (skipper) 
par excellence to be entrusted with the tricky undertaking of run- 
ning arms across from the gun shops on the other side. 

In a story recently published—‘The Tale of a Treasured 
Cargo ’—an account was given by me of the part played by Rahim 
Dad in connection with the gun-running operations of an Afghan, 
Sher Mahommed by name. Thanks largely to the skill and 
ingenuity of this ‘nakhuda,’ Sher Mahommed had successfully 
transferred in the dhows of Rahim Dad and a brother skipper 
two-thirds of the arms and ammunition purchased by him at 
Masgat to the Biaban coast of Persia. The subsequent fate of 
these arms was of little concern to Rahim Dad, who had received 
good payment in advance for the risks involved in the sea passage, 
and the landing of arms on the other side. His reputation had 
undoubtedly been enhanced by his enterprise whilst in the employ 
of Sher Mahommed ; but he was too crafty a customer to rely on 
former methods for future gains, more especially as he had learnt 
that the naval authorities were alive to some of the tricks of his 
trade. 

Rahim Dad, in fact, appeared content for some time afterwards 
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to rest on his laurels. He laid up his dhow, and devoted himself 
almost exclusively to legitimate trade. Although evidence of 
complicity in the arms traffic against him was strong, yet no 
absolute proof was forthcoming in a country where few men are 
truthful. Hence, he now openly travelled backwards and forwards 
by mail steamer between Masgat and Jashk, bearing in his train 
quantities of flour, dates, kerosene oil, and other commodities 
required by the villagers of Persian Baluchistan. At Jashk there 
was a Persian custom-house, and all goods landed at that small 
port were supposed to undergo examination by the Persian officials 
in charge. 

Jashk is also an important Indo-European telegraph and cable 
station, which served as my headquarters for some months during 
this particular gun-running season. A wireless installation, erected 
for the purpose, enabled me to communicate all information 
received from various secret service agents, scattered along the 
Persian and Arabian coasts, to the blockading ship at sea. It will 
be observed, therefore, that Rahim Dad had not recoiled from 
bearding the lion in his den, if I may venture so to describe myself. 
This sudden change in Rahim Dad’s mode of life was not altogether 
lost upon one; and though it was hoped that he had found gun- 
running to be too dangerous a game to pursue, yet it was difficult 
to persuade oneself that the Ethiopian had completely changed his 
skin. At the same time one had to tread warily as the custom- 
house officials were Persians operating on Persian soil, and Rahim 
Dad was himself a Persian subject. 

It was not long before reports began to reach me that rifles, 
Mauser pistols, and ammunition were still dribbling in at Old 
Jashk—some six miles distant round the bay from the small port 
of New Jashk—and were there taken over by Afghans awaiting 
their advent. It was scarcely surprising to learn that these con- 
signments usually synchronised with the arrival of the fortnightly 
mail steamer from Masgat; so there was dirty work going on 
somewhere. It now became doubtful if the conversion of Rahim 
Dad to a plain merchant trader—the réle in which he was now 
posing—was altogether genuine. Much correspondence ensued, 
however, with Teheran and elsewhere before permission was finally 
granted by the Belgian customs officials in Persia for a - British 
officer at Jashk to attend all custom-house examinations there. 

Then the fat was in the fire, and we soon had Rahim Dad by 
the heels ; for not a few of the sacks of flour or grain and bales of 
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cloth brought over by him from Masqat in the hold of the mail 
steamer contained either portions of a rifle or packets of ammuni- 
tion. Baskets of dates, when subjected to closer scrutiny, revealed 
Mauser pistols, carefully concealed in the midst of the fruit of a 
basket here and there. Appetite comes with eating, so even 
Rahim Dad’s innocent-looking tins of kerosene oil were viewed 
with suspicion. Not without reason, for the crafty rogue had 
introduced Mauser pistols into a number of these also, and had the 
tins cunningly soldered up again after. 

We now had all the evidence required to prove Rahim Dad’s 
complicity in gun-running, despite his fervid protestations that the 
goods had been purchased by him in the ordinary way at Masgqat, 
and that he was entirely ignorant that they contained anything 
but what they purported to. He averred that some foul enemy 
must have wrought this iniquity upon him in order to get him 
into trouble ; and that he would never rest satisfied until he had 
had that man’s blood. It was a fine display of righteous indigna- 
tion, but left us cold ; so Rahim Dad was marched off as a prisoner 
under sepoy escort to the infantry barracks in the telegraph 
station enclave near by. 

Now one had acquired a sneaking regard, in a way, for this 
valiant old rascal, who was ever prepared to embark on risky 
enterprises to add to his ill-gotten gains. Though the lure of 
the rupee loomed large in the philosophy of these gun-running 
‘nakhudas’ of Persian Baluchistan, one could not withhold 
admiration for the skill, courage, and ingenuity they displayed 
in their attempts to outwit the forces against them. The pity of 
it was that all these commendable attributes had been directed 
into channels in conflict with the objects we had in view. Rahim 
Dad’s trusty dhow had meanwhile been reposing in the odour of 
sanctity in some obscure creek not far from his home at Ziarat. 
One had no just cause for depriving him of it by reason of the sins 
of which he was now adjudged guilty. Nevertheless, there seemed 
a possibility of enabling Rahim Dad to obtain pardon for past 
offences by working out his salvation in our interests by means of 
his fleet craft. The game was at all events worth trying. 

Thus it came about that secret conversations were arranged 
at dead of night between Rahim Dad, my chief agent, and myself 
in the sandy wastes surrounding the telegraph station. A free 
pardon, and liberal payment in addition, were held out as baits to 
the covetous ruffian, should he faithfully perform some service 
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helpful to our aims. The method of carrying out certain proposals 
made to bim was left to his instinct ; but failing an honest endeavour 
on his part to retrieve earlier misdeeds perpetrated by him, his 
dhow and all its contents were to be sent to the bottom of the sea 
and his home burnt. The matter being apparently satisfactorily 
settled, steps were taken for the release of Rahim Dad, who 
departed vowing gratitude for the chance given him of proving 
henceforth his loyalty to the British in the suppression of the arms 
traffic. Could he be trusted ? 

It was not altogether strange, perhaps, that some time later I 
heard by cable from one of my agents at Masqat that Rahim Dad 
was up to his old tricks again. According to this cipher message, 
Rahim Dad had covertly, but nevertheless bare-facedly, entered 
into a contract with Afghans to run a cargo of 500 rifles and 100,000 
rounds of ammunition from some point along the Oman Peninsula 
to the Biaban coast opposite. To hide his real intentions, however, 
the sly dog was openly loading up his dhow with great baulks of 
timber, which he said were destined for the construction of a large 
house by a local chieftain near Ziarat. My feelings were naturally 
somewhat mixed at receipt of this intelligence; but at the back 
of my mind I continued to hope for the best. Anyhow, the patrol- 
ling cruisers were warned to be on the look-out for Rahim Dad 
in the vicinity of Ziarat ; and it was suggested that, if intercepted, 
he and his dhow should be towed into Jashk in order to give me 
an opportunity for dealing with the case. 

A few days later Masqat reported that Rahim Dad had left 
Matrah with his dhow, coasting northwards within territorial waters. 
A week passed without any further news of our friend. Then came 
a wireless from one of the cruisers, ‘Collared Rahim Dad early this 
morning. Keel-hauled dhow, and examined cargo. Latter timber 
only: no rifles or ammunition aboard. Apparently good deal of 
cargo cast away to lighten dhow during pursuit, as sea calm and 
baulks passed at short intervals. Two Afghan passengers amongst 
crew. Will arrive Jashk this afternoon with whole outfit.’ 

The cruiser arrived at the time stated, and Rahim Dad and his 
crew were brought ashore as prisoners, and handed over to the 
sepoy guard for safe custody. The Afghans captured were retained 
aboard the cruiser for transfer under escort to India from Masgat 
by the next convenient steamer from that port. But before the 
cruiser left to resume her beat, I had an illuminating conversation 
with Rahim Dad. 
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When brought before me he appeared to be in a state of deep 
dejection. The escort were ordered to withdraw whilst I investi- 
gated the case with my chief agent. No sooner had the door 
closed behind them than the attitude of the arch offender under- 
went a complete change. His countenance radiated the joy of 
victory, and he stepped forward with outstretched arms towards 
me. Before I realised his intention he was wringing my hand 
with enthusiasm, and gleefully claimed a reward of Rs. 1200 for his 
services! As I had been working myself up to let the rogue know 
what I thought about him, this rather took the wind out of my sails. 
‘Twelve hundred rupees, you ruffian ? More likely twelve months 
in jail,’ was my damping reply to his demand. ‘ Where are the 
500 rifles and 100 boxes of ammunition you set sail with from 
Matrah more than a week ago?’ That, I thought, would stump 
him, as showing that my information regarding his movements 
and cargo was fairly precise. 

But the old sea-dog only chuckled, and was obviously enjoying 
himself in having thus mystified us. It would take long, however, 
to give a detailed account of his adventures and actions since we 
parted company at our last interview, so I will just relate briefly 
on what grounds he based his claim of Rs. 1200. 

On departing from Jashk, Rahim Dad stated, he returned by 
land to Ziarat, and there fitted out his dhow again with the crew 
who had faithfully served him in the past. He then sailed for 
Matrah, judging that his reputation would easily enable him to 
come to terms with Afghans purchasing arms at Masqat. He soon 
secured employment by agreeing to run a consignment of these 
illicit goods to a selected spot on the other side. His prowess 
whilst associated with Sher Mahommed being a topic of frequent 
conversation amongst the Arab population of those parts, Rahim 
Dad managed to squeeze Rs. 1500 out of the Afghans for the 
risks involved in this fresh enterprise. Payment was, of course, 
demanded in advance, and the sum lodged in a local bank ; whilst 
the dhow was ostentatiously loaded up with timber in fulfilment 
of a commission received by him before he left Ziarat. 

The arms and ammunition were then taken aboard at dead of 
night, together with two of the Afghans concerned, and the dhow 
left Matrah before daylight revealed her absence. Rahim Dad 
decided to avoid Limah this trip; and explained to the Afghans 
that by making a dart across from Khor Fakkan, farther south, 
he thought he stood a better chance of eluding cruisers patrolling 
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between Ras Masandam and Ziarat. Whilst sailing comfortably 
within the three-mile limit up the coast, all hands aboard busily 
perfected their plans for the final dash from Khor Fakkan across 
the narrow sea. This entailed a good deal of hammering and 
shifting of timber during the next few days, but by the time the 
dhow reached her destination, arms and ammunition were care- 
fully stowed away, and an innocent cargo of timber was alone 
disclosed to inquisitive eyes. Meanwhile, other Afghans, carefully 
disguised, had proceeded by dhow, laden with merchandise, direct 
from Matrah to Ziarat. Their réle was to make all necessary 
preparations for removing the arms as soon as safely landed at 
the pre-arranged spot and time. Rahim Dad thus left nothing to 
chance, and thereby gained the complete confidence of his Afghan 
employers. 

All being now in readiness, Rahim Dad slipped out of Khor 
Fakkan under the cover of darkness, and steered a north-easterly 
course in a steady breeze and quiet sea. The crossing before him 
was something like seventy miles, and he assured the Afghans that, if 
favourable conditions prevailed throughout, Ziarat would be reached 
several hours before daylight. For long things went well, and the 
hopes of all ran high; but during the later watches of the night 
the wind betrayed signs of dying away. Some time before Rahim 
Dad had eluded, by a skilful manceuvre, the vigilance of a patrolling 
cruiser in the darkness. To be menaced by an impending calm 
now, therefore, when almost within measure of success, was too 
cruel a blow to be borne unmoved by Afghans and crew. Slowly, 
and yet more slowly, however, did the gallant dhow cleave the 
rapidly-growing-glassy surface of the sea ; and when the first faint 
streaks of dawn heralded the birth of another day, there before 
them, on the pencilled horizon, still lay their goal. 

It must certainly have been maddening to those aboard that 
uncontrollable circumstances should thus threaten to stifle the risky 
project when so near completion. Every device known to the 
experienced skipper was apparently utilised to seek advantage 
from any stray puff that stirred the surface of the deep. But 
progress was desperately slow, and the apparition presently of an 
approaching cruiser in the dim distance formed the climax to Rahim 
Dad’s dilemma. Redoubled efforts were made to get a move on 
the heavily laden craft by lightening her cargo. Great baulks of 
timber were heaved overboard ; but still the dhow made little 
headway towards the friendly shore. Meanwhile, the cruiser was 
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fast overhauling the sorely crippled craft, and an hour later all 
hope of escape had vanished. 

When the dhow was boarded Rahim Dad’s name was taken. 
A most rigid examination of his ship and cargo by bluejackets 
followed, and the now usual hawser passed along under her keel. 
Not the sign of a rifle or ammunition was forthcoming. Here 
my narrator chortled with satisfaction. The disguise of the two 
Afghans on board was, however, penetrated, and they were removed 
as prisoners to the cruiser—a sigh of relief from Rahim Dad. The 
dhow with her crew under guard was then made fast to the side 
of the ‘ marn-i-war,’ which steamed off to Jashk. 

Having vouchsafed so much information, Rahim Dad again 
repeated his demand for Rs. 1200 as his share of the proceedings. 
‘Not so fast, old budmash,’ replied I. ‘ You were to get two rupees 
for every rifle, and two rupees for every box of ammunition that 
fell into our clutches as the result of your low cunning. You have 
handed over nothing to us. On the contrary, you appear to have 
simply thrown overboard all the arms you carried from Khor 
Fakkan. It was scarcely your fault, too, that you were captured. 
But for the wind dropping, the Afghans would have got clean away 
with their rifles and ammunition.’ 

‘Never!’ snorted the old rogue. ‘J knew when we left Khor 
Fakkan that the breeze would not last, and that we should not reach 
Ziarat before daylight. Would I have dodged the “ marn-i-war ” 
last night, otherwise ? Sahib, these Afghans are a very distrustful 
people, and I would have a dagger in my throat if they ever suspected 
me of treachery. But I had other tricks ready, sahib, plenty more, 
not to reach the shore. Now let the sahib order all the timber 
floating off Ziarat to be gathered in quickly, and pay me when this 
has been done.’ 

And so the cruiser’s commander was asked to salve these 
derelicts, for I now had an inkling of what the old boy was driving at. 

It seemed, then, that my confidence in Rahim Dad’s integrity 
had not been misplaced ; but pending further reports he was re- 
moved to rejoin his crew in the guard-room, whilst the cruiser set 
forth on her mission. The result was entirely satisfactory ; for 
suspended from each half-submerged baulk of timber retrieved at 
sea were either fifty rifles or four boxes of ammunition. Thus 
naval ratings got their prize-money for seizure of arms and ammuni- 
tion on the high seas, and Rahim Dad received a bonus not far 
short of the amount he claimed. A few baulks only were never 
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recovered, so the best part of 500 modern magazine rifles, and 100 
boxes of ammunition for these, were captured through the aid of 
our new ally. It would be of interest to learn what the feelings 
of the Afghan prisoners on board the cruiser were, as silent witnesses 
of these salvage operations. 

When Rahim Dad was in due course informed of the outcome 
of the salvage operations, he betrayed little surprise or emotion. 
He had divulged his secret alliance with us to no single member 
of his crew, for he knew full! well the attendant dangers of so doing. 
Accordingly, on receipt of the few rupee notes of high value handed 
over to him, he asked permission to fetch into my room the shoes 
he had left outside on entering. With two or three deft strokes 
of his sharp knife the soles were parted, the notes inserted between, 
and the shoes quickly stitched up again with a stout needle and 
thread. 

Rahim Dad then rose to take his departure, whereupon I 
remarked something to the effect that he was not likely to starve 
if all his ventures proved as lucrative as his last. Looking at me 
with a humorous twinkle in his weather-beaten old face, he promptly 
retorted, ‘ When dog eats dog, sahib, there’s no need to starve.’ 
As his broad back disappeared behind the door, I was left wondering 
whether we or the Afghans were the consumed dog he had in mind. 
I am still wondering. 


(To be continued.) 





THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER MACRAE, M.A. 


THE present generation can have little idea of the variety of human 
interest and human character that might be found in the course 
of a brief sojourn by the King’s Highway in the days of primitive 
old-world travelling. To-day the feeling we associate most with 
the King’s Highway is the nervous fear of being ruthlessly run down 
by a scorching motor car or a lumbering van, but in the old pre- 
railway days things were delightfully different. Life was taken 
with more or less calm and leisure, even on the road, and strangers 
when they met there, did not grudge the time necessary for an 
exchange of greetings and news. To spend a few hours, therefore, 
by the King’s Highway would often give a man who was fond of 
gossip, an opportunity of picking up more real and fictitious informa- 
tion from all the ends of the earth than could be supplied by an 
enterprising news agency. 

It is now full sixty years since I spent eighteen months of my 
youthful boyhood at the house of a farmer, whom I will call my 
Uncle Duncan, near the highway that crosses the mainland of 
Ross-shire from Dingwall to Strome Ferry. My Uncle Duncan 
was @ genial, generous, righteous, old-fashioned Highland farmer, 
and nothing in my early life has made a more lasting or more 
wholesome impression upon me than the romance of that brief 
period of old-world life in the very heart of the Highlands and 
amidst all the delightful associations of his bright and happy 
household. Nor are my experiences of the King’s Highway with- 
out a place among my cherished memories of those far-off days, 
for on the daily journey to and from the small primitive school, 
which I attended with my cousins, we had to walk along it for 
about a mile and a half, and it was very rarely a day passed without 
its own incidents and interests. In fact, the highway was in itself 
a sort of school in which there was much to learn, but it was a form 
of learning of which my aunt did not much approve. It partook 
to some extent of the kind of education that is picked up in the 
street, and when we got home in the afternoon later than we ought 
to do, and interested more in what we had seen and heard on the 
toad than in what we had seen and heard at school, my aunt was 
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not too well pleased, and she often regretted that we could not 
get to and from school by some other route than the King’s 
Highway. 

It was in the depth of winter that I took up my abode with my 
Uncle Duncan, and after my arrival we were fast snow-bound for 
a few weeks. What a delight it was, when the thaw and its accom- 
panying floods were over, and the early spring sun began to shine 
upon us in all its life-giving and quickening radiance, to start on 
our morning walk to school—over a meadow, across a rustic wooden 
bridge that spanned a small but noisy river, then a steep climb 
through a clump of graceful birch trees, already vocal with the 
song of birds, and on to the King’s Highway, which felt so delight- 
fully firm and solid to our resounding footsteps! As we got on to 
the road, it turned round the shoulder of a hill and brought into 
full view in front of us a noble group of mountains, still heavily 
decked with the remnants of the snows of winter— 


‘ A stately range with remnants decked 
Of Winter’s argent pall, 
Ben Wyvis standing out aloft 
The monarch of them all.’ 


How beautiful they looked in their patchwork of azure and 
argent, as they seemed to quiver with delight in the shimmering 
sunlight of the returning spring! But the morning walk to school 
was not a time for loitering by the way. There was the risk of 
being late. There was anxiety as to whether we knew our home- 
lessons, or tasks, as we used to call them—a piece of poetry to learn 
off by heart, a list of difficult words to spell and to learn their 
meaning by the help of a dictionary or in some other way, an answer 
or two from the Shorter Catechism, and soon. School work in those 
days was a serious matter even forachild. The first piece of poetry 
given me to learn at this school was a passage in my reading book 
from Keble’s ‘ Christian Year ’"—‘ There is a book who runs may 
read’; and I still remember how this opening line called up before 
me the mental picture of a boy learning his lesson from his book 
as he hurried on his way to school, which was not an. unusual 
sight for me just then. I see none of this eager anxiety about 
lessons or any other work in the village school of to-day. 

There are few sights more beautiful than the joyous outburst 
of pent-up energy with which children break loose from school 
at the close of their day’s work. There is the subconscious but 
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stimulating feeling that something has actually been done to deserve 
a spell of freedom, and that all anxious thought about class-work and 
home-lessons may be banished, at least until home has been reached. 
It was so with us. We let ourselves go, so to speak, to enjoy a free 
and leisurely homeward walk along the King’s Highway, the 
incidents and interests of which even in the Highlands, when rail- 
ways had not yet cleared it of its old-fashioned traffic, can hardly 
be realised by the country boy of to-day. 

On our homeward journey, then, we encountered all sorts and 
conditions of men, and an occasional woman also—men going to 
or coming from farm work in the Low Country, as they called the 
east side of the county, or navvy work on the railway which was 
then being made between Inverness and Dingwall, or the herring 
fishing on the east coast ; elderly men trudging along slowly and 
perhaps wearily ; young women on their way to service carrying 
their stockings and shoes in their hands, and walking barefoot, 
which they considered, perhaps rightly, the freer and more comfort- 
able way ; young men rejoicing in their strength, and pacing it with 
swinging vigour, as if trying to cover a long stage of their journey 
in record time. Most pedestrians carried a bundle of some sort, 
very often a small one done up in a red or blue handkerchief covered 
over with small round white spots. The common men from the 
west coast we called ‘ Blues,’ from the usual colour of the homespun 
clothes they wore. There were droves of sheep and herds of cattle 
being driven slowly along to be sold at the Muir-of-Ord cattle 
market. There were all kinds of vehicles, from the fishing crofter’s 
home-made cart with its shaggy ungroomed pony and its load of 
herring for sale in Dingwall or elsewhere, to the smart turn-out 
with silver-mounted harness and liveried coachman and footman 
from some neighbouring shooting lodge during the deer-stalking 
season. Strange also were some of the goods we saw passing. 
One day a man had in his cart one of the chairs used for fixing the 
tails of a railway on to the sleepers, for which he had given a navvy 
in Dingwall a glass of whisky. He thought that when he got the 
flat side of it smoothed on a grindstone his wife might find it useful 
for ironing cotton garments. On certain days a gaily coloured 
stage coach, called the ‘ Duke of Wellington,’ with its four smartly 
groomed, spanking horses, drove majestically by with a merry 
clatter of hoofs. Its approach could be heard at a great distance, 
and we could tell by the sound whether it was full orempty. Among 
the pedestrians there were always people who were ready to slow 
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down for a chat, and my cousin Donald, who was the senior member 
of our party, was quite a master in the art of drawing them. The 
only newspaper that came regularly to my uncle’s house was The 
Inverness Courier, a weekly publication edited by a learned man 
of much more than local fame, for learned readers ; but the wonder- 
ful and fearful news that came orally from the King’s Highway 
fully made up for the lack of sensational newspapers. In true 
newsboy style we used to shout out our news as soon as we came 
within earshot of any member of my uncle’s household, and when 
we had anything of special interest to tell it was often a case of 
striving to be the first to tell it. 

Two girls in a neighbouring glen sat up on a Saturday night by 
the fitful light of a peat fire to mend their crinolines for church the 
following morning, and either carelessly or wickedly continued 
their mending after the commencement of the Sabbath at mid- 
night, whereupon the Devil slipped down the chimney, frightened 
the poor girls out of their wits, and burned their crinolines in the 
fire. Of course it was like the Devil’s stupid ingratitude to play 
such a cruel trick on the poor girls for doing what was believed 
to be his own work. A great battle was fought in America in which 
there were as many killed as there were people in Ross-shire. 
One day we heard that the Queen’s husband was dead. The 
night he died, as we learned afterwards, a shepherd on his way, 
as it appeared, from the nearest roadside inn, six miles distant, 
saw in the sky and in the direction of London a light which dazed 
him so much that he stumbled and fell and damaged his nose. 
The cow of a poor man in the far distant Isle of Skye had been 
bewitched by a horrible old woman that was frequently seen to 
haunt the poor man’s house in the form of a hare. A gamekeeper 
made several attempts to shoot this hare, but all in vain. Having 
satisfied himself that the hare was a witch, he loaded his gun with 
a sixpenny bit, and succeeded in wounding her. He saw her go 
straight to the hut of the horrible old woman, whom a neighbour 
found in bed on the following day with a broken thigh. 

Of the celebrities about whom we heard on the King’s Highway, 
I can remember Tom Thumb, the dwarf ; Jem Mace, the champion 
prize-fighter; Charles Blondin, the tight-rope walker; and 
Garibaldi. ; 

In politics no one took the remotest interest, and I have no 
recollection of having ever heard the names of any of the politicians 
of the day so much as mentioned. Nor does it appear that the 
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frequenters of the King’s Highway found any less interest in life, 
or were any the worse for having no politics. 

At the time of the principal Muir-of-Ord cattle markets, and 
especially at the time of the Inverness wool market, there were 
many farmers on the road on horseback or in gigs, and some of them 
used to call on my uncle and stay a night with him in passing— 
usually on their way home, for, like us children on the way home 
from school, they were not so tied for time on their homeward 
journey. 

One fine afternoon, as we were sauntering lazily and slowly 
homewards, we overtook, in turning round a sharp bend in the 
road, a funny-looking little old man, clothed in rags, with two or 
three old coats tied round his neck one over the other, and with 
baggy puckered-up trousers tied somehow with strings round his 
ankles. His boots were too large for him and had no laces. 
Various articles of old iron, including a scythe blade, were hanging 
somehow about his person, and in one hand he carried a bundle 
of some sort, while in the other he held an irregular cudgel which 
he was using as a walking-stick. Thus he trudged slowly along 
*midst the clatter of the various articles of rusty iron with which 
his person was decorated, and talking to himself as he went. We 
were taken aback in coming so suddenly upon such an apparition, 
and we halted and stood still and silent. But he must have heard 
us, for he turned round and stood still also. I think we must have 
felt frightened to find ourselves under his gaze. On his head was 
perched a battered old billycock hat, with a profusion of tangled 
grey hair sticking out from underneath it all over his forehead. 
He had very prominent cheekbones ; a long, straight, thin-lipped 
mouth with two or three weeks’ growth of beard, and very small 
piercing eyes with an expression which was suggestive of a com- 
promise between a smile and an effort to look at some far distant 
object. It was not long before he broke the silence. 

‘What are you looking at, children? Do you see horns on 
my head ?’ 

The tone in which this question was asked reassured us and set 
us laughing. 

‘They say,’ continued the old man, ‘I am more than twenty 
miles from home. I don’t believe I'll get there to-night.’ 

‘Where are you going to stay for the night, then?’ asked 
Donald. 

‘Could I sleep in your father’s barn ? ’ asked the old man. 
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‘How do you know my father has got a barn?’ answered 
Donald. 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ said the old man, ‘ you look like a gentleman’s 
son, and every gentleman has got a barn.’ 

The old man, who was called ‘ Farquhar the Gunner,’ was well 
known all over the country. He plied us with many questions, 
told us where he had picked up each of the various articles of 
rubbish, mostly iron, with which he was laden and how it might be 
useful. Thus he trudged on along with us talking volubly all the 
time about different people we had never heard of, mentioning them 
by their Christian names or nicknames, and every now and then 
making some very funny remarks about their treatment of him 
on various occasions in the course of his past life. He was pro- 
foundly grateful to us for not teasing him as town and village boys 
were in the habit of doing. 

‘ You are very mannerly children,’ he told us. ‘ You must be 
the children of a gentleman, and your mother must have taught you 
good manners.’ 

And so he talked on until we reached my uncle’s house, where 
he was recognised, and received a good meal, with permission to 
pass the night in the barn. 

One day we met on the road an old woman with a fat pet pig 
coming towards us from the opposite direction. She had a napkin 
tied round her head which covered the whole of her forehead like 
a bandage. This was Hennie, the old pig-woman, whom my 
cousins had seen before. They were horrified to meet her again, 
for she had the reputation of being a witch. In fact, the napkin 
over her forehead, without which no one had ever been known to 
see her, was believed to be for the purpose of concealing the scar 
of a cross that had been cut on her forehead to take away her 
power of bewitching people. We did not want to get too near her, 
and so we stepped off the road to give herself and her pig a wide 
berth as they passed. 

‘Good children!’ said the old woman, as she jogged past us. 
‘ Good children, to let my pig pass without molesting it ! ’ 

This was said in a kindly tone of voice, which made us feel that 
she had no intention of doing us any harm, at least on this occasion ; 
but it was with a sense of relief that we saw her disappear round 4 
turning of the road, and it was with bated breath that we spoke 
about her even after she was far out of sight, for fear her witchcraft 
might enable her to hear us. 

Very different was the traveller we came upon one day as he 
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sat by the roadside eating oat cakes and cheese. He was not only 
well dressed, but had about him an air of more refinement than the 
ordinary pedestrian. We stopped to talk with him in passing, 
and before long he began to ask us questions about our school and 
our work, which we answered in a way that seemed to please him. 
We thought him a prodigy of learning, and I well remember 
wondering what or who he could be. But Donald did not allow 
us to remain long in ignorance. He pointedly asked the young man 
whence he came and whither going. He turned out to be a student 
—a poor student full of pluck and hope and work, who had never 
felt the pauperising influence of the Carnegie dollars and could, 
therefore, face all difficulties, financial and otherwise, with dauntless 
courage. He was on his way to Aberdeen, and being perhaps in 
need of a little rest, and willing to talk, he described to us in glow- 
ing terms the delights of the pursuit of knowledge under the 
enlightened guidance of the learned professors of his university. 
We listened with rapt attention and interest to all he had to tell 
us, and that interest was not lessened when he expressed a belief 
that Donald himself would make a good student. We invited him 
to come to the house and rest for a little, and get at least a glass of 
milk to wash down his oat cakes and cheese, but he declined the 
offer, as he had a good many miles to go before reaching the house 
at which he hoped to rest for the night. Attracted by his pleasant 
smile and interesting talk, Donald and myself walked with him for 
some distance beyond our usual path to my uncle’s house, and in 
parting with us he expressed the hope that we might one day be 
students ourselves. I felt for the first time in my life a desire to 
become a university student, and that desire did not at all vanish 
as my school-days passed by. It is wonderful how much a trifling 
incident in the impressionable days of boyhood may sometimes 
influence the career of a life. A boy, unknown to his parents, 
may have his ambition and aim in life determined by the merest 
chance, and a few moments of contact with an attractive, powerful, 
and wholesome personality may give an impressionable, intelligent 
boy a noble aim in life, for the sake of which no sacrifice will ever 
seem too great for him. And so in the important work of teaching, 
the personality and the ideals of the teacher are the things that 
really matter. Both Donald and myself were so impressed by the 
cheerful and inspiring conversation of the young wayfarer from 
whom we had just parted, that we felt it was surely a very fine 
thing to be a university student. 
VOL. LVIII.—NO. 345, N.S. 20 
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Nor was the King’s Highway without its comic incidents also. 
One day, two men returning from the low country, where they had 
evidently been selling herring, halted their horses and sat down 
by the roadside to refresh themselves from a bottle. In the enjoy- 
ment of their bottle, they evidently forgot to look after their horses, 
and when they got up to resume their journey they found that, 
while they themselves had been enjoying their drink, their horses 
had been enjoying a mutual feed on their own collars, which were 
made of thick ropes of straw. Both collars had been torn to pieces, 
and without collars the horses could not easily get along. The men, 
who showed every sign of having treated themselves quite liberally 
enough to their bottle, were now in an awkward plight. They 
blamed each other for carelessness, and were beginning to quarrel 
when we came up to them. But when we arrived they ceased 
their recrimination, and asked us if we belonged to Duncan of 
Dalmore, and whether we thought he would give them some straw 
to mend their horse-collars. Dalmore was the name of my uncle’s 
farm, and he was well known, at all events by name, to most of 
the people who used thisroad. We told them they might come and 
see, and one of them did so. My uncle, seeing that the man had 
been drinking, lectured him for his folly and carelessness. The 
man listened with due submission, received the straw, and it was 
not very long before his fellow-traveller and himself did their harness 
mending somehow, and resumed their journey. Primitive things 
and ways sometimes had an advantage of their own. How much 
easier and cheaper it was to repair a straw horse-collar and resume 
@ journey than it would be with a broken-down motor-car. 

Sometimes a family or small tribe of gipsies came along the 
road, but we usually called them tinkers, for very often they were 
workers in tin. One cold and wet afternoon, with the rain driving 
fiercely in the blustering wind, as we were hurrying home from 
school we overtook such a family. It would be impossible to 
imagine anything more miserable than the appearance they pre- 
sented. They had a cart which was being slowly and painfully 
pulled along by a woe-begone, bony, ungroomed horse. The 
harness consisted of various pieces of leather, kept together, one 
would almost say, by magic. The cart, too, was a wonderful 
construction, parts of which were kept in their places by ropes and 
strings. It reminded one of some intricate and clever puzzle, 
consisting of a fastening together of many pieces in such a way that, 
by undoing a small slip knot, or by pressing one of the pieces, the 
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whole puzzle came at once undone. The cart, with its ropes and 
cords, looked as if the undoing of one knot, or the shifting of one 
bit of wood, might cause itself and its load to collapse into a heap 
of mere rubbish. The load consisted of a woman and children, 
tin pails, horns, and various other things indiscriminately mixed 
up together. A sly-looking dog was skulking along under the cart 
as if tied to the axle. Two men on foot, one of them somewhat 
elderly, were talking loudly and volubly to each other and to the 
horse in turn. They were soaking wet, but they did not seem to 
mind that in the least. Donald had seen the family before, and, 
in fact, knew some of them by name. As we overtook them the 
younger one asked us if we could tell him the time, and we told 
him as near as we could. 

‘It has been raining ever since we left Achnaben this morning,’ 
continued the gipsy, ‘and I am nearly dead with rain and cold, 
and I have not had a smoke all day long. Try and see if you have 
a bit of tobacco in your pocket.’ 

‘I have no tobacco for you,’ answered Donald. 

‘Boys sometimes smoke,’ replied the gipsy. ‘It’s manly to 
smoke. Do you know where I could get a very small bit—just 
enough to fill my pipe?” And with these words he held out his 
pipe to show it was quite empty. 

It was probably from the force of habit that the last question 
was asked, for there was neither man nor dwelling-place of any 
kind within sight of us. In due time we came in sight of my 
uncle’s house, whereupon the gipsy pathetically remarked that the 
goodman of that house did not smoke and would have no tobacco 
to give away. The next man we met was my uncle’s shepherd 
with his shepherd tartan plaid spread over his shoulders to protect 
them from the rain and his pipe actually in his mouth. ‘ As cold 
waters to a thirsty soul,’ so was the sight of the shepherd’s pipe 
to the gipsy. His face assumed an expression of hope at the sight 
of smoke. 

‘ Soft day for the road,’ said the shepherd. 

‘ Ah yes, my God!’ said the gipsy. ‘ Won’t you look in your 
pocket, Murdo, and see if you have got a little bit of tobacco in 
it—just enough to fill my pipe ? ’ 

The generous shepherd gave him a bit of tobacco, which he 
shared with his fellow-traveller, and after they filled their pipes 
the next puzzle was how to light them. Lucifer matches were 
not often used in that part of the country then, and, even if they 
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were, it would not be easy on such a day as this was to keep them 
dry enough to strike. The gipsy produced from his pocket a 
flint and steel, and some touch-paper which turned out to be too 
wet to hold together. The shepherd, however, was able to produce 
a piece which was quite dry, and having lit it at his own pipe he 
tore it in two pieces—a piece for each of the two gipsies, who, 
after pulling at their pipes for some time with superhuman energy 
and facial contortions which were fearful to behold, eventually 
succeeded in producing smoke enough to enable them to puff like 
a steam-engine. No sooner did the men get their pipes going than 
the woman in the cart discovered a craving for tobacco on her 
own part, and produced an empty pipe which the good-natured 
shepherd was generous enough to fill for her. For this she invoked 
many a blessing upon himself and all his belongings. And so all 
three of them, puffing vigorously, continued their journey to ‘ the 
big gravel-pit by the milestone,’ where they told us they intended 
to pass the night. 

The woman, however, made her way to my uncle’s house to beg 
for fuel. She received an armful of good dry peats, and carried 
away with her, from the hearth, a smouldering, half-burnt peat 
with which to kindle her fire. Later on, as the wind calmed down 
and the rain ceased, we could see a straight, column of smoke rising 
up from the gravel-pit about half a mile away. 

Early next morning the gipsy woman and her children were at 
the house offering articles made of tin and spoons made of horn 
for sale, and begging for anything they could get. My generous 
aunt did not send them away empty-handed, but the one thing 
they yearned for most of all was tobacco, and that was a con- 
modity which the household could not supply. The craving for 
tobacco from which they all seemed to suffer showed how little 
control they had over their appetites. 

In the evening we went to see the gipsies in their gravel-pit. It 
had been a fine day, and there was little appearance now left of 
yesterday’s heavy rain. We therefore found them dry and com- 
fortable and presumably at their best. One of the men was busy 
making a tin pail and the other making horn spoons. They looked 
dark and dirty, with masses of unkempt black hair sticking out 
under their caps and over their foreheads. The woman, who was 
nursing a baby and had several children tumbling about her, was 
vigorously smoking a short black clay pipe which had on it a tin 
lid, attached to the stem with a small chain. All of them were 
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clothed in ancient garments that were too large for them. They 
were not often fortunate enough to pick up a cast-away suit of 
clothes which was an exact fit, and, as they could not get into suits 
that were too small for them, they had to make the best of those 
that were too large for them. Before long others arrived at the 
gravel-pit—the ploughman, the shepherd, and some men who were 
working on the road—until the gipsies had quite a crowd watching 
them. 

‘ Give us a tune on the pipes,’ said one of the bystanders. 

‘No,’ said the gipsy, ‘I am too busy. I have to finish this pail 
to-night, as we must leave to-morrow morning.’ 

He made several pretences of being unable to play, but in reality 
he was only waiting for something to be offered to him. 

‘Come now,’ said one of the onlookers, ‘ the evening is wearing 
on. Look sharp! Give us a merry tune, and I'll cram your pipe 
full of tobacco for you.” 

The gipsy had gained his object, and, without further excuse, 
he laid aside his tools, produced an ancient-looking set of bagpipes 
from what seemed to be a bundle of rags, and began to get them in 
order. There was a great deal of preliminary preparation, undoing 
and licking of joints with his tongue, testing of reeds, and rolling 
them between the palms of his hands, undoing and putting together 
again, and blowing and screwing of drones until at last he got his 
instrument into tune. He then started to play, grave tunes and 
gay tunes in turn, much to the delight of his listeners who formed 
&@ very appreciative audience, and by the time he finished he had 
received enough tobacco to keep himself and his family going for 
a week. 

But the listeners were not yet done with the gipsy, and the next 
thing was to get him to tell a story. The piper protested that he 
was not good at stories. ‘It’s my uncle here, the old man,’ said 
he, ‘ that can tell the stories well.’ 

The old man, however, declared that he had forgotten all his 
stories, but the prospect of tobacco had a wonderful effect in the 
way of refreshing his memory, and before long he was persuaded 
to begin his tale. Right well did he tell it too, with as much 
fluency and ease as if he were reciting it from memory, which perhaps 
he was. Into the recital of it he worked long conversations, 
explanations of various kinds, and other embellishments, but he 
never got confused nor lost himself ; the main narrative was always 
kept in clear relief, and the interest was kept on the strain through- 
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out, not by the uncertainty of the issue, for the tale was possibly 
already known to some of the listeners, but solely by the dramatic 
power of the narrator. The gipsy’s tale was one of a type which 
in olden days was common in the Highlands, but there were few 
left, even in the early ’sixties of last century, who could tell a tale 
like this elderly gipsy. There is a version of his tale, called ‘ The 
Young King of Easaidh Ruadh,’ given in J. F. Campbell’s ‘ Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands.’ By the time the old gipsy’s tale 
was finished the shades of the long Highland summer evening were 
falling fast, and so we returned home, somewhat shamefaced for 
staying out so late, for my aunt did not think it at all the right 
thing that we should spend a whole evening listening to the idle 
talk of a garrulous old gipsy. Nevertheless, we found the piping 
and the story-telling of the gipsies extremely interesting, and an 
old-world tale, inculcating courage and kindness in simple poetic 
language, and related with native dramatic power, even by an 
unkempt gipsy, might possibly have a more wholesome and refining 
influence than some of the expensive amusements provided for 
young people in these latter days. 

One afternoon on our way home we overtook a van, or, as we 
called it, a ‘ caravan,’ slowly crawling along the road. This was 
something quite new and strange. It had a chimney which was 
actually smoking. A man on foot was driving the horse, and a 
woman was looking out from a door that had its top half open 
behind the van. What could this wonderful van be? We recon- 
noitred it with due caution, and in course of time got into con- 
versation with the driver. He was not such an unkempt ragamuffin 
as the gipsies were, neither did he ask for tobacco or anything else. 
In fact, he seemed quite a gentleman, for he wore a white collar. 
He spoke with a very pronounced ‘ broad Scotch’ accent, as we 
used to call the dialect of the Lowlands. He was a cheerful little 
man, with whom we had no difficulty in feeling quite at ease, and 
we soon made the interesting discovery that he was a travelling 
photographer, though I don’t think he made use of that term in 
his description of himself. What I remember is that he told us 
to tell our parents that he could take our likenesses quite life-like 
and beautiful for a very small price. There was one difficulty that 
he was anxious about, and that was where to find a suitable place 
for his purpose. He explained to us what he required, and asked 
us if we knew of any such place in the neighbourhood. After some 
thinking we suggested to him the dog kennels at the gamekeeper’s 
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house close by, with its boiler-house, where the dogs’ food was 
prepared, and which was quite dark inside when the door was 
closed. 

‘Capital, capital!’ said the little man, who resolved forthwith 
to apply to the gamekeeper. 

In due course the van was drawn up by the roadside, close to 
the dog kennels, and the message was circulated as widely as 
possible, by the help of the school children, that there was a man 
with a caravan at the gamekeeper’s house who could make a picture 
of any man, woman, or child for one shilling. The news was 
novel and interesting, and there were discussions as to how this 
was to be done. Some thought he would do it with a lead-pencil, 
as they had seen a lady sketching the fallow deer at the shooting 
lodge. Others had heard of the wonderful way in which a man could 
get his picture made by sitting still for a little and looking straight 
into a small box. Thus they went on discussing the mystery. 

In the evening Donald and myself went to pay the little man a 
visit. We found him in great glee over his good fortune in securing 
such a suitable place as the dog kennels for a studio. He showed 
us his camera, and explained to us how he would have to place 
it in order to get a favourable light. He also showed us some 
specimens of his work, and so we went home literally overflowing 
with the little man’s praise, and eloquent of our description of all 
that we had seen, and all that we had been told. My aunt decided 
there and then that we should go after school the next day to get 
our portraits taken. Very slowly did the hours drag along, and 
very tedious did the lessons seem at school on that day, for we could 
think of nothing but the wonders that would be revealed to us 
when we saw the photographer actually at work. At last we 
were dismissed, and as we drew near the dog kennels we saw my 
aunt waiting for us. There, too, was the gamekeeper, showing 
her a portrait of himself just taken. We all had a good look at it, 
and how inexpressibly wonderful, exactly like him, the walking- 
stick in his hand, the strap of his spy-glass over his shoulder, and, 
most wonderful of all, his steel watch-chain was all gold in the 
picture—a marvellous piece of alchemy. In due course my turn 
came to walk into the kennels, where I was made to pose with many 
instructions about the position of my hands, the expression of my 
face, and the exact point at which to stare with fixed gaze. At 
last the whole mysterious process was completed, and I was released 
from all further restraint. This was followed by the mysteries 
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of the dark boiler-house. What he wanted the darkness for we 
could not understand, and even when the good-natured little man 
allowed Donald and myself to go into the boiler-house with him, 
on condition that we should behave ourselves and touch nothing, 
we were very little the w'ser for it. I can well remember the smell 
of some chemical—I suppose collodion—that he used. With that 
smell my first experience of photography has been associated ever 
since, and to this very day the least whiff of it will bring back to my 
memory an imaginary vision of the little man and his mysterious 
doings in the dark boiler-house. 

At last I received my portrait. It was done on glass, with a 
sort of ornamental gilt rim round it. I kept it for many days, 
but at last the flimsy gilt rim came undone, and the picture got 
accidentally scratched and destroyed. For a boy to see his own 
portrait was not such a common experience in those days as it is 
now, and I remember well how these representations of our own 
features were to me, as they were to all of us, a thing of interest 
and wonder. 

In the evening I went with the eldest of my girl cousins to show 
some of the portraits to an old servant of the household who 
usually lived in a humble cottage not far away. When my cousin 
produced the portraits the old woman took a pinch of snuff from 
her box with a goose quill and put on her spectacles. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ said the old woman, ‘ it is indeed your picture ; 
but I never saw a picture like that before. How did he do it ?’ 

My cousin explained what she had seen and heard as well as 
she could. 

‘Oh, my dear!’ said the old woman, after listening patiently 
to all that my cousin could tell her. ‘Oh, my dear! it’s all the 
work of Satan—black witchcraft. Take it away, take it away; 
and God preserve us from the accursed thing! And it was in the 
dogs’ house he did it too! It’s a common thing for Satan to go 
about like a big black dog. And you say he went into a dark 
place, do you? Ah, yes! Long since I heard that men loved 
darkness because their deeds were evil.’ 

At this point I joined in to explain to the old woman that the 
place was not really dark, because the man had a red light to see 
by. But the only effect of my explanation was to intensify her 
horror. 

‘A red light, did you say ?’ she replied. ‘A red light, red fire 
from hell, as if the light of God’s sun was not good enough for him ! 
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Take your pictures away, and may the Lord forgive you for such 
folly ! ’ 

We were somewhat disconcerted by our reception, but we knew 
it was no use arguing with the poor old woman, so we put our 
photographs out of sight, and changed the conversation. 

People came down from the glens to see the photographer and 
to patronise him, and all were greatly astonished by what they saw 
and greatly pleased with their portraits. The little man’s visit 
was quite a nine-days’ wonder. 

‘My picture, is it ?’ said an old man who had been brought in 
acart. ‘My picture, indeed! The man who lives long will see 
many things.’ 

And yet what poor things those portraits were in comparison 
with the beautiful photography of to-day ! 

Such, then, were some of the events, characters, and experiences 
which, in an old-world order of things now gone for ever, gave 
such a real human interest to the King’s Highway. 





IN FANCY DRESS. 


Eastern your silks and gems; so decked, we deem 

Twice Eastern that slant face with wilful eyes 

Unshadowed by the pearls whose subtle gleam 

Crown’s Egypt’s hair and wins a mimic prize. 

—Are you indeed the spirit that you seem, 

The East incarnate, half a languorous dream, 

Half a consuming fire: a swooning rose, 

And in the rose a dagger: the extreme 

Of dangerous love, a tigress in repose ? 

—-Or are you, from the body’s mask set free, 

The crown discarded, regal trappings shed, 

A simpler spirit from our Northern sea, 

Its altar fires with healing spices fed ? 

—wWhisper me, which is substance, which is dream, 

O West in mould of East, with wilful eyes 

Unchanged, what though the pearls with subtle gleam 

That crowned you once, now hint no certain prize. 
D. Y. 





THE ALTERNATE GENERATION. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


I. 


Ir was seldom indeed that Henry Blake left for home before six 
o’clock. This was not because he was indispensable to the vast 
ironworks of Blake & Co., but because he found there an environ- 
ment more exhilarating than at his own house. He would have 
been the last man to put it in that way, but the fact was undeniable. 
The qualities which had raised him from being a poor lad to be 
Chai1man and Managing Director of one of the largest iron foundries 
in the North of England were not those of an introspective kind. 
He was vigorous and practical, and his self-satisfaction flowed 
over and obliterated a certain crudeness, but he was not in the 
habit of ‘ taking stock of himself,’ as the phrase goes. 

This afternoon the same unwonted impulse which had led him 
to leave the office early carried him into the garden behind his 
substantial eighteenth-century house when he arrived there. That, 
too, was a thing he seldom did. He was too busy, or as he himself 
would very likely have put it, in the phraseology which comes 
most easily to the mouths of business men—his time was too much 
occupied—to wander about in gardens. In plain truth gardens 
did not interest him. 

As he came into the walled orchard he observed with some 
surprise that the trees were covered with a singularly lovely mass 
of pink and white blossom—apple he supposed. Come to think of 
it, he had not seen apple-blossom, not to notice it, since he was a 
kid! What immediately diverted his thoughts from this was the 
sight of his elder son, Rodney, an untidy red-headed youth, sitting 
on a camp-stool with a block of drawing paper upon his knee, 
gazing with a rapt expression at the blossom projected against 
a sky scoured a clear blue by the fluffy flying clouds. The boy 
was so much engrossed in his struggle to grasp what his eyes saw, 
so that he might interpret it to others on paper, that he never 
heard his father, who came close behind him and looked down. 
There were light pencil marks on the paper and in one corner 
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Rodney had succeeded in catching the true message of the chubby 
buds. 

‘This is seeing you in a new light, son,’ said Mr. Blake’s un- 
welcome and unpleasant voice. The boy’s tentacles had been 
waving freely in quest of impressions, as the tentacles of a jelly-fish 
wave in search of nourishment, but at the first word they shut down 
closely, and he became, like the sea-creature, though outwardly 
pliable, as resistant as the rock itself. 

* How long since you took up painting ? ’ 

‘ Always,’ said Rodney, with sullen shyness. 

‘You never told me.’ 

‘1 didn’t think you would like it.’ 

‘You're right. Why waste time on this trumpery stuff when 
the world of opportunity is open to you? It will take you all your 
time, I can tell you, to master the developments of machinery 
and mechanical science.’ 

Silence. 

‘If you have so much time to spare when you’ve done your 
home work, how about a little reading of the useful sort? I can 
give you some books explaining the construction of engines—— ’ 

‘I don’t like engines.’ 

It was the crude statement of fifteen years old, with no attempt 
to fit words to shades of meaning. He did not ‘like’ potatoes, 
parsnips, noise, or bad smells. The one word did for them all. 

A tall, thin woman came across the grass. 

‘Here’s a boy who doesn’t like engines,’ said Blake coarsely. 
‘Phenomenon. Put him in a glass case.’ Rodney looked at his 
mother with a glint of hope in his reddish-brown eyes. 

‘Rodney and I have talked about this a good deal lately, 
Henry,’ said the tall, thin lady folding her hands on her husband’s 
shoulder. ‘He wants to be an artist.’ 

Mr. Blake used the primitive man’s method of disapproval. 
He snorted. 

‘Why not? My father was an artist.’ 

‘Your father? He painted portraits. Some money in that. 
Can you paint portraits ? ’ he asked his son. 

Rodney shook his head. 

‘Only this frilly trash? Well, I tell you and I know. It’s 
waste of time. Anyone could do it. I could do it if I set my 
mind to it. The market is flooded with such pretty-pretty stuff. 
You will have to realise you are no longer a child. Why, at your 
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age I was earning my own living! You will have to turn to and 
master the secrets of the engineering world. That is something 
worth doing. At eighteen you are to come into the works as 
an apprentice, remember. Only three years more.’ 

As neither wife nor son responded, his vehemence increased. 
‘Do you look like an artist ?’ he shouted in that tone which never 
failed to set his subordinates running. He seized his son by the 
arm and dragged him back to the house. Up the balustraded 
terrace they went, and into the white-and-gold drawing-room, 
where he set him in front of a great pier-glass. Then he laughed 
with satisfaction while Rodney wilted. The chimney-sweep who 
strayed into the bedroom of the beautiful lady could not have 
offered a sharper contrast to his surroundings. The tousled red 
head, the freckled complexion, the untidy clothes, and the disjointed 
look of the stumpy figure all made an answer impossible. 

‘Never mind,’ ejaculated the owner of the house contemp- 
tuously, ‘I have always Harry to fall back upon, and that only 
means waiting two years longer, so you can go your own way, 
but it means giving up your birthright, remember.’ He strode 
away pleased with himself for having ended up with what he 
considered a literary as well as a Biblical allusion. 


II. 


Though lavish with his money when he foresaw it would bring 
him dividends of respect and consideration from his fellow men, 
Mr. Blake was not prodigal in other ways, not in words certainly ; 
thus he rarely spoke at random. Though Rodney at fifteen hardly 
understood the reference to his inheritance as elder son, and was 
only conscious of immense relief at being able to follow his bent 
with all his ardour, his position was changed. Harry became the 
only son in whom Mr. Blake took any interest. None of the 
ordinary paternal feelings were his, except pride, and as his pride 
in Harry grew so did his affection. Harry was a boy so normal as 
to be almost abnormal. He might have stood for the composite 
boy made up of an amalgam of hundreds of boys of his own age 
and class, from which only individual characteristics had been 
eliminated. He was full of energy, loved a game, and was fairly 
intelligent. He would have done as well as the next man and not 
a bit better in any profession in which he had been placed. 

When Rodney was twenty-one, with a carelessness that showed 
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his indifference, Mr. Blake allowed him three hundred a year on 
condition he did not live at home. Two years later Mrs. Blake 
died, and Rodney, who had need of one person on whom to bestow 
the utmost depths of a nature intense and narrow, soon after married. 
The girl whom he thought he chose had known him all his life, and 
had enough belief in his prospects to make him think so. Mora 
was a very favourable specimen of the type who has early made 
up her mind to marry. She was good-looking enough to be called 
pretty by her friends in moments of enthusiasm, such as on her 
wedding-day ; she was highly intelligent and easy to get on with. 
At first, before the death of Rodney’s father, she admired ber 
husband’s pictures sufficiently to persuade not only him of their 
genuineness but herself as well. It was when Mr. Blake died that 
she discovered something lacking in them which Rodney himself 
had always missed. At this time he was seven-and-twenty, and he 
would have been a fool had he not discovered that his work lay in 
a non-selling stratum between two rich lodes. Could he have 
painted the ‘ pretty-pretty ’ style which translates well into multi- 
colour reproduction, he might have made a large income whatever 
happened to his artistic soul. If he had painted something in the 
Impressionist school following Monet and Degas, he might have 
had a ‘ vogue,’ in the jargon of the art dealer. But he painted 
the ‘ pretty-pretty ’ subjects, and did them in a manner of his 
own which deprived them of all merit in a dealer’s eyes. 

At his father’s death he became one hundred pounds a year 
richer than he had been; Harry inherited everything else. In 
spite of Mora’s care, debt had overtaken the little household; so 
long as the ‘ prospects ’ remained in the future this had mattered 
little, but now that they were cut off, and Rodney had savagely 
tefused Harry’s conciliatory offer of a more equitable adjustment, 
extreme care would be necessary. Search was made for the 
cheapest place in which it would be possible to live, and this was 
found in a small village on the bare Solway coast. 

When they settled there Rodney discovered that he had found 
something else—his true environment. Those frothy lines waver- 
ing along the yellow shore, those swirling pools of grey water with 
misty Criffel in the background, those vivid patches of startling 
pink willow herb, seen against a background of wild lake hills with 
angular drifts of snow on their summits even in summer—these 
were what he had unconsciously yearned for. Here his style 
fell into place ; he could paint as he had never painted before. 
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With the satisfaction of an artistic yearning, be it a manifesta- 
tion of literature, music, or art, there comes to the soul of man such 
peace as means happiness however unsatisfactory the other side 
of his life may be. Rodney would have been happy could he have 
felt that Mora was, but though she schooled herself to accept the 
inevitable cheerfully, she felt that she had been cheated, for she 
had married Rodney, liking him well enough, as an elder son. The 
feeling of contempt and disillusion, however gallantly it may be 
smothered down out of sight, has a way of permeating the whole 
being and escaping through the pores as certain soil fumigants, 
buried deeply, penetrate the surface for yards around. 

The rate of family reinforcement retained its even march in the 
next generation: two sons were born. The elder never inspired 
even a fleeting hope in his father’s heart; he was given over to 
be christened Henry without a qualm, but when Rodney saw the 
weird expression of the second, with big pools of limpid brown 
reflecting his own eyes in a tiny face, hope was re-born. He named 
the child Claude, shamefacedly concealing from his wife the reason 
of his choice, which was a fanciful idea that some influence from the 
great painter’s spirit might be drawn toward his son. 

Yet he was careful as the child grew not to influence him in any 
way. He had suffered too much from coercion to practise it on 
others. He refrained ‘even from good words though his heart 
was hot within him’; but the day came, as it did to the Psalmist, 
when ‘ at last he spake with his tongue.’ 

Harry had begun his first term at Carlisle Grammar School, 
and Claude, rather at a loose end without the accustomed com- 
panion, had wandered into the garden, whither his father followed 
after aninterval. When Rodney sighted the little figure crouched up 
on the far side of the raspberry canes and grasped what he was 
doing, he could hardly trust his eyes. His breath came short and 
fast, his throat contracted. Was it? Could it be? Or was he 
destined only to experience a crushing disappointment ? He crept 
nearer. Once again, as a quarter of a century earlier, a father 
tiptoed upon his son and looked over his shoulder. This time 
the sight brought wild joy and exultation. It was as if the grey 
sky overhead had split asunder, and a stream of rich and vivid 
light had illuminated Rodney’s life. For Claude, talking to him- 
self, with an earnest face, was dabbling and moulding an extremely 
clever head out of the stiff clay which here, and here only, traversed 
the garden in a streak. He had no tools of any kind, and it was 
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obvious that the model came from his own fancy. The very fact 
that he had noted the clay, and been led to it by the instinct which 
leads birds to select the right materials for their nests, carried 
conviction of inspiration to Rodney. Besides this the thick features 
of the clay head, moulded only by those pudgy fingers, had a 
certain diablerie all their own. As Claude worked he talked to 
himself: ‘ Of course you're not really anyone, that wouldn’t be 
fair, but just a grain perhaps inside of—of—Oh, father ! ’ 

He sat back, his sensitive face asking a question, uncertain 
whether to expect praise or blame. 

Rodney’s blood was pumping in him, his heart was throbbing 
at such a rate it took all his power of self-control to keep the evidence 
of nervous excitement out of his voice and manner. 

‘How long have you been doing this sort of thing ?’ he asked, 
trying to speak lightly. 

‘Only to-day. I never knew how jolly it was. It’s ripping 
really, but this clay is sticky. Is there a right sort of stuff to do 
it with ? ’ 

‘There is, and you shall learn all about it. Do you like 
doing it ?’ 

‘Rather! It’s fine. Do you think that is up to anything ?’ 

From that day Claude took the first place in his father’s heart and 
life. He had long known that Mora did not want his devotion ; any 
attempt to get deeper than that easy surface affection which carried 
the intercourse between them resulted in unpleasant revelations 
and wounding hurts. So Rodney turned the cataract of his pent- 
up feeling on to Claude. Father and son were inseparable. The 
father talked more and more freely as the son responded. He 
explained in their walks inland over the marshy moorland, or by 
the sounding tides of the Solway seaward, that the shadows were 
not ‘just shadows’ as they were to the unelect, but had shades 
of deep amber with touches of brown madder in them. He pointed 
out the infinite gradations of light, and explained how they might 
be represented or got in effect even on flat white paper. He made 
Claude see the myriad tones in one short length of over-lipping 
wavelet. And though Claude held closely to his modelling, in 
which he was taking lessons in the Elementary School, and did 
not attempt colour, that mattered little so long as he had one 
manifestation of the artistic soul and was responsive. So the world 
sped round, and Rodney, with his painting and the mind of his son 
to communicate with, was happier than he had ever been. 
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ITI. 


‘The Bore! The Bore!’ shouted Harry noisily one morning as 
he entered the breakfast room. He was now a strong schoolboy of 
sixteen, half a head taller than his father, and though he had only 
dull brown hair and nondescript eyes, he made his father look 
shrunken and colourless, for time had sapped away the colouring 
matter in Rodney’s hair and his eyes had lost their pungency. 

‘Jake Ferguson says it'll be the biggest Bore of the century 
’gin the wind holds,’ appended Claude, who was small-boned 
and looked delicate, though he was not. 

‘ All right. We'll go to see it,’ agreed Rodney. 

‘But not on the bridge,’ they exclaimed in one voice. ‘ You 
can’t see it properly from there,’ Harry added. ‘The angle of 
the advancing wave is flattened down by looking at it from a height. 
Let’s go to the end of the island.’ He referred to the mile long 
bridge across the Solway which joins England and Scotland. 

Rodney looked at Mora, who made a faintly negative motion 
with her head and announced: ‘I shall not go, anyway; I hate 
@ wind.’ 

One of those moments of discomfort, once so frequent but now 
comparatively rare, swept over Rodney as he looked at her. Had 
he betrayed her? Deserted her for Claude? Disillusioned her! 
Swiftly on the thought came the uprising revolt that always followed 
and wiped it out. It was she who had not fitted into his life— 
the only life he had to offer ! 

By eleven o’clock father and sons were on their way to witness 
one of the most curious of all the phenomena round the British 
coast. The Solway has been famous for its tides since Scott's 
‘Young Lochinvar’ jingled in the ears of an appreciative public. 
But the great Bore, the tidal wave which precedes the rush of water 
and rises to formidable height at the spring tides is not much known 
beyond local limits. It was a peculiarly favourable combination 
of sun and moon for an abnormally high tide this year, and as there 
had been a persistent west wind for days, it was to be expected that 
the Bore would be something out of the common. 

The Blakes crossed the narrow neck of land on which the village 
stood, and made their way along the southern side of the island, 
as the sea-girt peninsula was called. On this, the sheltered side, 
they felt the wind comparatively little. 

“It’s dead still somehow,’ said Claude reflectively. 
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Harry roared aloud. ‘Still? witha wind at 70m.ph.?’ His 
younger brother looked at him admiringly as at a genius who could 
talk in algebraical symbols of common things. 

‘ What beats me is why we don’t use it,’ Harry went on, trudging 
steadily ahead. ‘I don’t mean in piffling little wind-water-wheels, 
but solidly. Why, a wind like this is solid. If you got it shoving 
itself up a flat funnel-shaped thing—oh—something like the nozzle 
of a vacuum cleaner, only mighty big, you could do anything 
with it.’ 

‘ You might make one,’ suggested the younger boy. 

‘I might. Then there’s the tide. It’s simply almighty rot to 
whine about the lack of waterfalls for power on our little island, 
when we’ve got this inexhaustible power all round us, hammering 
to be used.’ 

‘The difficulty is the variability of the force,’ said Rodney, 
listening automatically. 

‘I know, of course, father. But if it were all plain sailing 
where would be the fun of it? I’m glad no one’s done it yet. It’s 
there waiting to be done. Some sort of a compensation balance 
would make it almost perpetual motion. We could have electric 
current run through every acre of the land at about a farthing 
a unit. No more coal and steam-driven things; ploughs even 
driven by electricity, and of course everything in the house. It 
would only need a little directing—— ’ 

While he talked on, expanding the congenial theme with 
Claude’s big brown eyes fixed on him, his father was mentally 
noting the scene ahead as was his life-long habit. 

The scent of the white clover growing on the borders of the 
road came up through a network of grasses. The clouds were 
hanging low, with gleams of sun between, which were stealthily 
veiled when one looked at them. A long irregular line of small 
whitewashed houses faced the cropped green slopes where geese 
were feeding. At the sea-edge this was sharply bitten out into 
curves by the constant scouring of the tides. The sullen light 
made the trees growing between the houses look like gigantic lime- 
stone boulders. Oddly enough, beyond the wide streak of silver 
that lay like a polished sword-blade on the water of the inlet, 
the light had the same effect on the geese feeding on the ribbed 
sandbank opposite. Instead of being armfuls of pure white feathers 
as were those in the foreground, with golden feet and beaks, they 
showed up as crawling leaden images. He was just going to call 
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Claude’s attention to this, when Harry cried: ‘I know why we 
don’t feel the wind as we ought; it’s hanging back on the crest 
of the Bore, shoving with all its might. Jake said the wind ranges 
with the tide.’ 

Now they had reached the corner where stood a peculiar Scotch 
fir, with upright trunk to fifteen feet or so, and the branches bent 
over at a right angle eastwards, as a hand might bend from the 
wrist, lying flat. No more striking testimony as to the prevalence 
of the west wind could have been devised. Father and sons turned 
sharply north along the truncated end of the island where a heavy 
bank of turf, old beyond the memory of man, stood as a breakwater 
at the inland side of the yellow slopes of sand. They could not see 
over it until they were quite close up to it. 

Then, as they cleared the blunt edge with their sight, the ordered 
world as they knew it was broken up in chaos. For the whole 
of it was strange and ominous. No sand, no birds wading in the 
sea rivulets, no oyster-catchers making a tessellated pavement of 
the muddier reaches, nothing of what they had looked upon a 
hundred times and expected to see now, but the ocean alone, 
stretching away from them to infinity, a whirling waste of creaming, 
tossing water with a solid wall of grey marble, higher than their 
heads, racing toward them with a menace the more terrible because 
of the immobility of its outlines. Just before it blotted out every- 
thing that was behind, while yet their mouths gaped upon it, 
the wind with a prodigious leap pounced upon them, beating them 
with the ferocity of Turkish zaptiehs riding before a tyrant sultan, 
and thus preventing any movement of escape. The wall of sea- 
water towering above swept upon and over them, felling them by 
its weight, and beating the breath out of their bodies. 

Even as he went down Rodney’s hands reached out and clutched 
his younger son, and together they went under. They were rolled 
and tossed this way and that, and spun round, as they hung on to 
one another with a grip that death itself could not loose. The water 
was full of churned-up sand, and this added the horror that they 
had sand in the eyes, sand gritting the teeth. 

But presently Rodney felt he could strike out, the pressure had 
relaxed. He got his young son’s arms somehow knotted round 
his neck, and struck out with all his force. Rising to the surface 
he was carried onward with an inconceivable velocity, spun round 
and swung hard against a tree, which stood some way inland on the 
edge of a fenced-in patch. 
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Wrenched, buffeted, whirled, he grabbed at this chance of 
support, and clung on until the water abated, and his feet touched 
the ground. Claude hanging below him began to bubble out 
water and then to cry pitifully: ‘Harry. Where’s Harry? Oh, 
where’s Harry ?’ 

Steadying himself by the tree-trunk, Rodney stood upright 
in the water, which now only reached his knees, and looked around. 
The flood tide had rushed on, but its crest was lowered as it met 
the rising ground, and the whole sea it seemed was now draining 
away to north and south into the original channels. No sight of 

Harry anywhere. 
A pang shot into Rodney’s heart. He could not have saved 
both boys, and Harry was well able to take care of himself; still 
he knew he would have chosen to save Claude, and to a nature such 
as his this was mortification. 

‘Harry will be all right,’ he faltered without conviction. ‘ He’s 
much bigger than you, and he can swim.’ 

‘So can I,’ whimpered the fourteen-year-old with chattering 
teeth. ‘ But Harry must be there. Look again, father.’ 

‘I think I dosee him. There is something moving in the wind- 
flattened fir tree. You look, your eyes are better than mine.’ 

‘ They’re full of dirt,’ said Claude rubbing them down with wet 
hands. ‘ Yes, yes, it is! Isee him; he has climbed up into the flat 
part ; he’s lying along on it. He’s waving! Oh, what fun! What 
an adventure we’ve had! Never has there been anything like this 
before, has there ?’ He broke loose and began hopping about in 
glee. 
* You’re sure it’s Harry ?’’ Rodney asked anxiously. 

‘Yes, yes. I tell you he’s waving, he’s all right! He knows 
what to do. If Harry had been drowned there would never have 
been anything more to do ; we could never have done all the things 
we planned, like the great machines we're going to make together, 
the things that speak and show you the people speaking at the 
same time—all those jolly worth-while things.’ 

The relief at his brother’s safety had jerked the truth from him, 
that truth which his sensitive fear of hurting his father’s feelings 
had made him conceal. 

Rodney’s heart turned colder than his chilled limbs. Without 
a word he climbed slowly and clumsily over the broken fence by 
which they stood, and slopped and splashed through the water 


with Claude toward Harry’s refuge. 
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He swallowed once or twice before he could speak: ‘So you 
too want to go to Uncle Harry’s works when you're big enough ?’ 
he asked in a low tone. 

‘ Yes, Father,’ with a sideway glance. 

‘But I thought you liked sculpture and making pictures and 
models of beautiful things ? ’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ doubtfully. Then more briskly, ‘ But I'd rather make 
models of engines and live things like that.’ 

‘You were keen enough a year or two ago?’ He tried not to 
show the sword-thrust in his heart. 

‘You see, father,’ Claude squirmed a little, ‘I thought you 
liked talking about it, and though I do see the pink on the under 
side of sandbanks, and I didn’t just say so to please you, still I don’t 
think really it’s very important.’ 

‘ You think machinery more important ? ’ 

‘ A jolly sight more! ’ 

There it was—the alternate generation. He had wanted to 
paint as his maternal grandfather had painted in his day, and now 
this child wanted to make machinery as his grandfather had done. 
Weren’t there some insects who were fliers in one generation and 
crawlers the next? That was it. The inherited instincts lying 
dormant for a generation came out in force in the following one. 

His father had scorned the arts, and given him over con- 
temptuously to what he thought no more than a pleasing hobby 
at the best, having, luckily for him, another son to fall back upon. 
Then he, Rodney, had in his turn craved communion with the soul 
of his own child, who preferred engines, and had only seen the pink 
on the underside of sandbanks when it was pointed out to him, 
seen it with eyes of good faith as he would have seen lime-yellow in 
coal-dust had he been told to look for it. Would Claude’s son in 
his turn—— 

Rodney saw his own life in flashing vision not as a long series 
of ordered events but as two incidents standing out clearly and 
drawing together so that the time between was as nothingness— 
himself a red-headed boy under the apple trees making his choice, 
and himself as a middle-aged man hearing his death-knell in the 
unconsciously patronising, ‘I thought you liked talking about it,’ 
from his brown-eyed son. In these two incidents was life summed 
up for him—the beginning and the end. 
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IV. 


Some twelve days later Mrs. Blake and her sons were again at 
the breakfast table. The wonder and excitement aroused by the 
record Bore were beginning to subside. Only one life had been 
lost as a consequence of it, and that indirectly. Rodney Blake 
had died on the fifth day thereafter, from ‘ pneumonia brought on 
by cold and exposure,’ and—from the want of will to live, though 
the medical certificate did not include that. 

Mrs. Blake looked up from a letter she had been reading. 

‘Harry,’ she said. ‘This is a letter to your father sent to the 
picture dealer in Carlisle to be re-addressed. It is from a man who 
lives half the year in America and half here; he says he bought 
some of your father’s pictures last summer, and now that he has 
showed them to some of the leading American Art critics his own 
opinion of them is confirmed. He puts it nicely. ‘‘The men best 
able to judge say that they are not mere line and colour but they 
illuminate as well as interpret this particular kind of scenery in 
a way that has never been done before. If you would consider 
having an Exhibition in New York, I would gladly co-operate, 
and I believe you would find it well worth while.” ’ 

‘There are lots of pictures,’ said Harry, seeing her stop and 
drop the letter on her plate. 

‘Oh, Mother,’ said Claude flourishing a milky porridge spoon 
over the table-cloth. ‘Now you can send me as well as Harry to 
a good engineering college.’ 

But Mora was considering. ‘There’s money in it after all,’ 
she said soberly. ‘You're sure you don’t want to be an artist, 
Claude ? ’ 

‘Jolly well certain sure. I’m fed up with it.’ Then the same 
sensitiveness which had made him chime in with his father’s mood, 
made him colour at the idea of having said something disparaging 
to the dead. 





THE ENGLISH GHARACTER AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


GENERALISATIONS are made from time to time on the English 
character, and they can be neither proved nor disproved. 
Emerson’s ‘ English Traits’ is perhaps as good a survey as any, 
though in some details it is now out of date. Admiration and 
dislike outside England lead to exaggerated praise and blame, and 
a critic who is acute in some ways will suddenly fall into amazing 
errors of detail which make one distrust the whole of his analysis. 
History can be so far coloured one way or another that it affords 
little help for conclusions ; and, as Dr. Johnson remarked, all the 
colouring, all the philosophy of history is conjecture. What the 
English, as a whole, thought in any crisis is difficult to discover, 
for their rulers and representatives may be indifferent to, or ignorant 
of, the ideas and conclusions of the people. The popular Press is 
increasingly occupied, not in presenting what the Englishman does 
and thinks, but in declaring what he is wanted to do and think. 
Thus, during the war, songs were declared to be favourites with 
our soldiers which on their own evidence they did not sing. The 
earlier arrangements for dealing with air raids in London were 
some way behind the good sense of the people in general. It seems 
to have been supposed that, if warnings of the coming danger 
were given to all, panic would become universal. The Home 
Secretary of the time might have thought better of the courage of 
the English people. 

There is, however, a body of evidence on the English character 
produced by a long, slow, silent referendum of the widest possible 
description ; and that is the English language. The people, as 
a whole, decide that; and no particular interest, either of big 
money or scholarly expertness, can force their inclinations. The 
people may drop words the educated think convenient ; they may 
take on words the uneducated find difficult ; they may seem wise 
in some ways and foolish in others; but all the time decisions as 
to the life and meaning of words—sometimes oddly perverted 
from their original form and sense—are being slowly made, and the 
result is English. Words fixed in English usage offer undeniable 
evidence of English habits and manners. In some instances foreign 
words and phrases have been taken into our most acquisitive 
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tongue; but, when that is so, it is clear that, if not native in 
origin, they have the seal of English approbation on them. Every 
language is what the people who speak it want. English is what 
the English want, whether it is a Latin joke not generally under- 
stood like ‘tandem,’ or a long-forgotten piece of astrology like 
‘influence.’ A comparison with other languages sometimes yields 
an insight into native aptitudes, attractions, and repulsions. 

Reserve is one of the clearest features of the English character. 
‘In England,’ says Fielding, ‘the growth of acquaintance is as 
slow as that of the oak.’ Dr. Johnson condemned twice in nearly 
the same words the English habit of cautious unsociability : 


‘Sir [said he], two men of any other nation who are shown 
into a room together, at a house where they are both visitors, will 
immediately find some conversation. But two Englishmen will 
probably go each to a different window, and remain in obstinate 
silence. Sir, we as yet do not understand the common rights of 


humanity.’ 


Characteristic of this lack of understanding is the fact that 
there is no single word in English to represent the word ‘ rapproche- 
ment,’ so that the French word itself is widely used, unless the 
American ‘ getting together’ is adopted. The Americans make 
friends much quicker than the English. 

The English object to displaying their emotions. ‘ ’Sblood,’ 
says Hamlet to Guildenstern, ‘do you think 1 am easier to be 
played on than a pipe?’ Dr. Johnson, a typical Englishman of 
the sturdy sort, objected to actors, because they moved him more 
than he liked with their mimic passions, and found it one of the 
advantages of meeting a king that ‘a man cannot be in a passion.’ 
The English language bears out this habit of reserve. Nearly all 
the tender diminutives which were once in use have disappeared. 
‘Sweeting,’ a pretty Shakespearean word, is quite gone, and does 
not even survive, so far as I know, in modern poetry. Other 
diminutives, such as ‘ lambkin ’ and ‘ fingerkin ’ have no currency 
to-day, and the solitary ‘darling’ is in consequence overworked. 
An artist like Tennyson had in his ‘Maud’ to descend to such 
@ phrase as ‘my ownest own,’ which has rather a vulgar sound. 
The English hate fuss of any kind, even a display of genuine 
emotion; so they have degraded the tears of Mary of Magdala, 
and made them into the word ‘ maudlin.’ ‘ Officious’ is now a 
word of depreciation, and means overdoing one’s duties. In 
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Shakespeare’s day it meant both due attention and too much. 
But the horde of inspectors which Stevenson foresaw in ‘ The Day 
after To-morrow ’ is now upon us, and ‘ officious ’ is never likely 
to be a good word again. The English also suspect eloquence: 
so ‘ voluble,’ rolling on, means too fluent, and the words ‘ flowery’ 
and ‘ florid,’ though derived from one of Nature’s chief beauties, 
have a bad sense of useless profusion in speaking and writing. 
‘No flowers, by request’ was the traditional and characteristic 
motto of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ The English- 
man hates fine writing, because he suspects in it something that 
has to be draped. Lord Balfour was quite in accord with national 
views when he put a policy on half a sheet of notepaper. The 
people hate trouble, and have lost the power to appreciate the 
periods and long, involved sentences of a Gladstone. This is partly 
due to the advance and influence of Press headings in the news- 
papers, which have to be in large type, and must be short, because 
the space for them is limited. I noticed during the war in an 
English book a sentence running over three pages with numerous 
semicolons. It was, as I guessed, not written by an Englishman, 
but by the son of an eloquent French preacher, Loyson. 

The English have supplied the material for more than one 
Revolution, but they do not like revolutionary talk, or the idea 
of mob-rule. Thus, ‘demagogue,’ which merely means a ‘leader 
of the people,’ is now generally taken to imply ‘an unprincipled 
or factious popular leader,’ as the Oxford Dictionary puts it. Part 
of this prejudice may be due to the great. comedian Aristophanes, 
a Conservative in politics who made an unforgettable picture of 
Demos, fickle, lazy, greedy, and easily persuaded by large promises. 
The English like their liberty, and hate being imposed on. This 
is strikingly illustrated by the word ‘ danger,’ which is derived from 
the Latin dominium. The derivation does not sound likely, and 
may be explained by a passage from Shakespeare. Portia says to 
Antonio concerning Shylock : 


‘ You stand within his danger, do you not ?’ 


Here ‘ his danger ’ means ‘ his power to harm.’ Absolute power, 
dominium, leads to gross cruelty, abuse of human life and rights, 
as the war showed. The under-dog always runs risks of being 
maltreated by his master, and he has fixed his resentment against 
his superiors in the language. ‘Surly’ should be ‘sirly,’ the 
mood of the ‘Sieur,’ who does not trouble to speak courteously 
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to his dependent. The knight of former days professed all the 
fine lore of chivalry, but our language protests that he did not 
practise it persistently. To-day to treat ‘cavalierly’ is to treat 
disdainfully. Popular criticism of the noble is also preserved in 
the phrase ‘ drunk as a lord.’ ‘ Lords are lordliest in their wine,’ 
says Milton. 

Seventy per cent. of our population, it has been calculated, 
now live in towns, and the town-man with his advantages in the 
way of wealth and civilisation has always looked down on the 
countryman. So our language denounces as ‘vile’ the villain, 
man of the village, calls the man of the heath a ‘ heathen,’ an un- 
believer, and ascribes a rude ferocity to the man of the woods, 
the ‘ savage,’ Latin silvaticus. An unbeliever in earlier days was 
liable to be burnt or excommunicated, deprived of the comforts of 
life. He has given the language the words ‘runnagate’ and 
‘renegade,’ a ‘ denier’ of the faith. ‘ Miscreant,’ which is similar 
in origin, drew from Gibbon the following note in his History : 


‘ Mécreant, a word invented by the French crusaders, and 
confined in that language to its primitive sense. It should seem, 
that the zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded 
every unbeliever as a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks in the 
minds-of many who think themselves Christians.’ 


Nelson said ‘ The want of fortune is a crime which I can never 
get over,’ and Sydney Smith ‘It is always considered as a piece 
of impertinence in England, if a man of less than two or three 
thousand a year has any opinions at all upon important subjects.’ 
Later, Samuel Butler and after him Bernard Shaw have dwelt 
on the crime of having no money. The English have been called 
a ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ and think a good deal of this world’s 
goods, or being a ‘ warm ’ man, the word implying the comfort that 
goes with plenty of money. This feeling is preserved in the word 
‘beggar,’ applied not only to the mendicant, but also to anyone 
we wish to abuse as not behaving properly. On the other hand, 
the language knows the unhappiness attached to the collection and 
retention of money as the sole end of life. He who sacrifices every- 
thing to this endless pursuit is called a ‘ miser,’ a miserable, unhappy 
man. 

Mr. Hugh Last in his paper in ‘The Legacy of Rome’ says 
that the ‘home’ was a Roman invention. However that may 
be, the word ‘home’ is one of the greatest in English, and has 
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no French equivalent. It is associated with something which 
Balzac declared to be the one English thing he envied, ‘ comfort.’ 
This word is by derivation a ‘ strengthening all round,’ and was 
so used in Elizabethan days. The strong sense of material well- 
being in this country has devoted the noun ‘ comfort’ specially to 
things like an easy chair and the fireside, though the corresponding 
verb generally indicates encouragement or condolence. This 
double sense is also extant in the verb and noun ‘cheer.’ Fond 
as the English are of ‘ home,’ the word still applied by Australians 
to the mother-country, they are great travellers, and the language 
indicates that prettier features and more attractive arrangements 
may be sometimes found outside the home. ‘Homely’ is a 
euphemism for ugly or plain. Comus suggests that beauty deserves 
the gaieties of Court life : 


‘It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence.’ 


Cynical, we have seen, is the use of the word ‘ maudlin.’ 
Equally indifferent to the claims of religion is the word ‘ happy,’ 
which implies that felicity is the result of ‘hap’ or chance. The 
Greeks had two words, one like our own, implying good luck, the 


other the favour of Heaven. Pessimism rather than optimism is 
embedded in our language, but one great optimist, who flourished 
apparently about the middle of the fifteenth century, made 
‘success,’ which is merely what is going to happen next, as in 
‘successive,’ into good fortune or victory. Shakespeare’s line in 
‘ Julius Caesar,’ 


‘ Mistrust of good success hath done this deed,’ 


shows that the word in his time could still have a neutral sense. 
Part of the English pessimism may be due to the uncertainty of 
the weather. This is recorded in the use of the word ‘ welkin’ 
for sky. True it is that Shakespeare has written of a blue eye as 
a ‘ welkin eye’; but he was not a philologist. The ‘ welkin ’ is 
a sky of clouds, cognate with the German ‘ Wolke.’ 

‘Conscious,’ as Emerson says, ‘that no race of better men 
exists,’ the English are not agreeable in their relations with 
foreigners, though time has perhaps improved this defect. ‘The 
English self-sufficiency and bluntness,’ says the same critic, ‘ have 
made the English traveller a proverb for uncomfortable and 
offensive manners.’ So it is that, like the ancient Greeks who 
regarded other nations as ‘ barbarians,’ we have made the word 
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‘outlandish,’ foreign, a synonym for grotesque strangeness. The 
word ‘ Welsh,’ like the German walsch, is simply ‘ foreign,’ and has 
displaced in common speech the national term our neighbours 
of the Principality apply to themselves. 

But, if the English are sometimes disagreeable, they have an 
admirable humour of their own. They are full of that under- 
statement which is a main source of irony, and is found in the 
Cockney no less than in Plato and Sophocles. ‘Not ’arf’ is his 
perpetual remark about something extreme, like his enjoyment 
on a Bank Holiday, or the crush on the Underground during the 
busy hours. The war brought out the national humour in the 
use of the verb ‘ strafen,’ to punish. ‘ Gott strafe England !’ was, 
like Cato’s Delenda est Carthago, in the mouth of every German. 
The English took up the word as a joke, and ‘ strafed ’ their friends 
or their pet animals, as if the word were wholly humorous. 
‘ Frightfulness ’ was similarly adopted as a contemptuous render- 
ing of the word Schrecklichkeit, the policy of deliberate outrage 
designed to tame the spirit of neutrals or enemies. The special 
war words have, however, by this time nearly gone out of the 
language. They were vivid for a time; then the nation had the 
sense to drop them, as it did the words of the Boer War, when hills 
became ‘ kopjes,’ and people were threatened comically with the 
‘sjambok.’ Dr. Bradley put ‘ strafe’ into the great Dictionary, 
where it deserves its place as an historic record of English humour 
in the most trying circumstances ; but it is already obsolete. 

‘Humour’ and ‘humorous’ have no equivalent in French, 
just as ‘spirit’ and ‘ spiritual’ in English have not the French 
sense of gaiety and wit. Our ‘spirit’ has been corrupted into 
‘sprite,’ a tricksy and often malicious little power joined by 
Shakespeare with goblins. Imogen complains that she is 


‘sprited with a fool, frighted and angered worse.’ 


Mr. Svartengren, a Swedish scholar, has examined English 
popular phrases of the type ‘as right as rain ’ at great length, and 
concludes from them that the average Englishman has, or had, a 
very wide and present fear of the Devil and other mysterious and 
malicious powers. To-day the common people, and many of the 
educated, recognise all sorts of omens and portents. The phrase 
“What possessed you to do this?’ is not commonly heard ; 
but the evil spirit, if he does not ‘ possess’ folks, still besieges 
them, as the word ‘ obsession ’ shows. 

M. André Maurois in the wittiest of war books, ‘ The Silence 
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of Colonel Bramble,’ has charmingly exposed the most prominent 
characteristic of the English. What they enjoy above all things 
is sport of some sort, and their predilection is fixed in the word 
‘ pastime,’ originally any means of passing the time, but now a 
game. A game of some sort is the national idea of amusement, 
though that word originally meant something to make a man 
‘muse,’ i.e. think. The English are not fond of meditation. 
Dombey, the typical merchant in Dickens’s story, was told by 
his parasite, the Major, not to think, because he was ‘ above 
it.’ The word ‘ pastime’ is a strange contrast to ‘ school,’ derived 
from the Greek oxod7, leisure, as the Greeks employed their leisure 
in education or disputation of an improving sort. ‘Fair play’ 
is a typical expression for generous treatment of any sort of 
opponent, in serious matters as well as in sport. It is universally 
regarded as wrong to ‘ kick a man when he is down,’ and the instinct 
for admiring anyone who faces great odds or is in a tight place is 
shown in the sympathy for criminals escaping from justice, or 
anyone concerned in a forlorn hope. The Englishman is expected 
to ‘die game,’ that is, to maintain his spirit or endurance to the 
end. This invincible stoutness was shown above all in the war, 
which had also its ill effects on the national character. ‘ Robe’ 
is connected with ‘ robbery,’ and means a thing stolen. This long- 
forgotten derivation might have been recalled during the stress 
of the tremendous combat which made fighters take an easy view 
of meum and tuum. 

When anyone in public life has taken a mean or unfair advantage, 
infringing the national code of behaviour belonging to a sportsman 
and a gentleman, his action is said to be ‘ not cricket.’ He has not 
played the game by the rules which are universally recognised, if 
not always written down—e.g. that, though you can deceive the 
umpire without being found out, it is not good form to do s0. 
Anything contrary to the spirit of the game is not done, though not 
condemned in the rules. Baumann in his ‘ Londinismen,’ a col- 
lection of London idioms for Germans, explains much correctly, 
but he has gone wrong over ‘ not cricket.’ He supposes it to mean 
‘No light affair.’ Cricket is a very serious affair in England ; 
the qualification to play it for a county is a strict one of birth or 
residence which is not required for a member of the English Parlia- 
ment. Games are much more to the great mass of the nation 
than politics, and to ‘ game’ now always means gambling, a very 
popular pursuit to-day. 
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The English are a practical people; their proverbs, such as 
‘Honesty is the best policy ’ are full of prudential morality ; and 
they see little use in learning not of a vocational sort. The de- 
preciation expressed in the word ‘ wiseacre,’ not now much used, 
has been repeated in the slang ‘ highbrow,’ a recent introduction 
from America which enjoys a great popularity in this country 
to-day. A similar reproach is attached to the word ‘ academic,’ 
as if the teachers of our highest education had narrow views which 
unfitted their pupils for the world in general. It is not my purpose 
to discuss this attitude, but merely to record it as generally 
established. 

A thing which perpetually interests the Englishman is his 
§ food, especially his dinner. There are few things, as Johnson said, 
of which a man ‘thinks with more earnestness.’ Dinner always 
includes animal flesh, if it can be afforded, and the word ‘ meat,’ 
| which once meant food, as in ‘ sweetmeat,’ is now confined to such 
flesh. The English are great meat-eaters, and Haeckel once went 
so far as to declare that the English character was due to beef- 
steak. Perhaps it has led to some of the English stolidity. ‘Iam 
a great eater of beef and I believe that does harm to my wit,’ says 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ The Englishman is 
a solid drinker too, and a ‘ drink ’ in the popular significance means 
something stronger than water. He is wedded to his beer, or in 
@ more opulent station to his wine and whisky. He does not 
recognise the American term ‘ soft drinks.’ He will not in a hurry 
exchange ‘ Nunc est bibendum’ for ‘ O fons Bandusiae !’ as Colonel 
Lockwood put it in the House of Commons when the question of 
alcohol was raised. It would be pleasant to take as a proof of the 
Englishman’s whole-hearted way of drinking Johnson’s first 
definition of ‘ sip ’"—‘ to take, at one apposition of the cup, no more 
than the mouth will contain.’ But there is no other authority for 
this definition, which perhaps was influenced by the quotation 
immediately following it : 

‘Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip with nymphs their elemental tea.’ 


If Johnson had ‘ sipped ’ tea in the modern sense of the word, 
he could hardly have got through so many cups of it. 


VERNON RENDALL. 





AN HISTORICAL PROBLEM. 


Ever since I read that wonderful book ‘When Valmond came to 
Pontiac’ I have cherished a deep and deadly grudge against 
Sir Gilbert Parker, and the worst of the trouble is that appreciation 
for all his work is intensified into an unfortunate but boundless 
admiration for that particular example of it. 

The fact is that I wanted to, and meant to have written that 
story myself, though I always knew that no power on earth would 
have enabled me to achieve the desire. But the curious thing is 
that I had for years been browsing over the memory of my childhood 
that I hoped to use as a skeleton on which some day to build a story, 
and the main idea was curiously similar to that upon which Valmond 
is based. I own that I could never have imagined the picturesque 
and poetic setting that is so great a charm in Sir Gilbert’s version, 
and that, in my saner moments, I do not regret that he wrote it 
and not I. But I have often wondered whether he also knew 
something of the same story, and, changing the period to one of 
more historical interest, he used it for the foundation of his 
Napoleonic legend. On the other hand it may be the outcome of 
quite other facts, or simply be pure imagination, in which case his 
book ends with one of the most gripping and convincing bits of 
pathos that I have ever met in fiction. 

This is my story; first as I knew it, and afterwards with the 
little that my parents could add of their own knowledge by way of 
possible explanation. Its real solution remains a mystery to me 
which is little likely ever to be solved. 

When I was a small girl of eight, at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war, my father had a large private boys’ school at a 
seaside place on the South Coast. I have the pleasantest memories 
of nearly all the boys, but was not allowed to enjoy their company 
as much as I could have wished—for I was a terrible tom-boy ; 
which made the coming of a little French boy of my own age a cause 
of great rejoicing to me, particularly as all his play hours, and 
much of the time spent by the others in school, were passed with 
me, either in the nursery, or with my mother out walking, or in 
the drawing-room, where she took infinite trouble in helping us to 
understand one another, and teaching him to play the ordinary 
childish games of which he seemed to know nothing. For when 
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he came to us he spoke no word of English, but I am bound to 
confess that he picked it up with wonderful rapidity, and very 
soon he would amaze me by talking quite simply of things that 
were far beyond my comprehension and for which I could have 
found no words even in my mother tongue. He was extraordinarily 
young in some ways, but he had evidently been more used to grown- 
up people than to children, and his manners were most unchildlike. 
He had a habit of drawing himself up and folding his arms when he 
was found fault with or admonished in any way: not defiantly, 
but with a conscious dignity and pride, and his manner of apologising 
for any wrongdoing almost amounted to the bestowal of a favour. 
I used to watch him wide-eyed, promising myself to adopt that 
method also, it was so effective, but I never succeeded in doing so. 
He was always polite to the servants, but permitted no familiarities 
from them, such as the romps and teasing and petting that I had 
been used to. I well remember one day when we were going out 
my mother telling him to hurry up and put on his great coat, and 
his answering : 

‘Ah! Madame, I forget! My domestique, Joseph, was always 
there to help me.’ 

Quite cheerfully he dispensed with the accustomed aid, but 
there were many occasions when he forgot that, in such simple 
matters, he must now help himself. I heard often of this Joseph, 
but never anything of the man, only of the servant whose devo- 
tion could be reckoned on, but was scarcely to be rewarded with 
any outward expression of affection. His use of the words ‘my 
domestique ’ conveyed a new idea to me. My father and mother 
were always the master and mistress to our household, but the 
term carried with it no sense of servility or condescension, and it 
would certainly never have occurred either to my brother or me to 
tefer to ‘ my servants,’ who were in almost all cases our very good 
friends and often our playmates. But Charlie was different: he 
was not arrogant but never chummy—the only word I can think 
of to express the terms on which a well-bred English child is, or 
was, with an old family friend and servant. But they all liked him, 
and he was always charmingly grateful for their services. 

He formed a great attachment to my mother, would bring her 
flowers bought with his very ample pocket money, follow her about, 
make pretty, unchildlike speeches of devotion, bow and kiss her 
hand, and then suddenly, throwing his grown-up airs to the winds, 
would fling himself sobbing into her arms, crying : 
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‘I wish you were my Maman! Let me stay always with you. 
Oh! will you be my very Maman ?’ 

He was a curious looking boy, not good looking, but I realise 
now that he must have had an interesting and arresting face, full 
of observation and intelligence. He was short and thickset for 
his age and carried himself more like a little man than a boy, and 
whereas an English boy will almost always stand at ease, as it were, 
with a knee bent or one foot crossed over the other, he habitu- 
ally stood with legs apart and feet firmly planted, and, if intent 
on listening or watching, his hands were generally clasped behind 
his back. He had dark straight hair and very dark piercing eyes, 
which he had a trick of using with an upward glance from a lowered 
head—revealing keenness and vigilance but not any of the slyness 
that it might have expressed. His head was rather large and 
what is known as bullet-shaped, and was set firmly on a very 
short neck. 

He was that curious mixture of gentleness, kindness, and good 
humour that is subject to sudden shortlived attacks of violent 
passion, when to my terror, his English would quite desert hin, 
and he would put forth fearful invective in voluble French. Then, 
his rage being spent, he would fling himself on the ground in an 
abandonment of unchildlike depression, which it needed my mother’s 
tenderness to dispel. 

Of course it did not occur to me then to be surprised that, not 
only were we not encouraged to learn any French words from him, 
but that, as soon as he could express himself at all in English, he 
was not allowed to speak to anyone, except my father, in his own 
tongue, 

One day I recollect that we were in a shop with my mother 
when a customer appeared to take great notice of the boy, and 
edging towards him, asked in a low tone. ‘ Etes-vous Frangais ?’ 
To which Charlie quite naturally answered: ‘ Oui, Monsieur.’ 

But my mother, attracted by the voices, turned and hurried 
us away, leaving her purchases on the counter, and hailing a passing 
cab, told the driver to take us to an address I did not recognise, 
afterwards redirecting him to our own house. Evidently my 
parents were disturbed about something, but we were not told by 
what or why. However, the next day, as we children were going 
through the hall, we found this same stranger on the doorstep, 
the maid having, I suppose, gone to deliver a message. On seeilg 
Charlie the man stepped inside and began talking excitedly to him 
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in French, gesticulating and asking questions; at least I thought 
so, and Charlie seemed rather puzzled, but answered him and 
repeated several times the name by which we knew him. All of 
a sudden my father appeared and sent us off to the nursery, so 
what became of the man I never knew, but later Charlie was sent 
for to the library and closeted for some time with my father. 
That something serious was the matter there could be no doubt, 
and it was obvious that Charlie was not to blame, but I never could 
get him to tell me what the interview was about. From that day 
he never went out of doors without one of my parents being of the 
party, and we seldom went into crowded thoroughfares at all. 
Once when he was going with all the other boys the short distance 
to the gymnasium, he saw my mother on her way home and, without 
asking permission, ran to her and went back with her. Presently 
my father appeared, pale, agitated, and breathless, but apparently 
too relieved at finding him to be as angry as I should have expected 
at his evasion. 

He spent the Christmas holidays with us, but, though we had 
lots of fun at home, he never went to any parties with us; we did 
all go to the pantomime, and for the first time in my life I had the 
glory of being in a private box. We were the best of friends— 
except of course when we fell out and squabbled as all children do— 
but though he was ever so much cleverer at his books than I, it 
was strange how difficult we found it to make him play real games. 
I don’t mean only cricket, and rounders and touch last, and that 
sort of thing, but games of pretence and imagination, in which the 
players portray real characters and actually do things. He always 
wanted to play at soldiers; that would have been all right if we 
could have been Crusaders or ancient Britons and had really fought, 
but just French soldiers—dull, present-day, prosaic French soldiers 
who never did anything but drill! There was no excitement in 
that. It must be confessed that he seemed to have a wonderful 
knowledge of the evolutions required, and the terms of command 
that produced them, but that fact did not appeal to us. 

In spite of his want of appreciation of the games we delighted 
in, he was certainly not lacking in imagination. The marvellous 
tales he told, and all of them had happened to himself! He would 
lie full length at my mother’s feet on the hearthrug in the twilight, 
and reel off stories of life on board big ships, of perilous journeys 
with escorts of strangely dressed soldiers, that he called Zouaves, 
and of dwelling in tents in the desert ; but the most thrilling were 
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of Egypt, of crocodiles in the Nile, women with water jars balanced 
on their heads, camels that knelt that he might mount on thei 
backs, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the heat, the flies, and much 
more that I cannot recollect. Having made some extra unbelievable 
statement, he would look up at my mother and say : 

‘Do you believe that, Madame ? ’ 

If she answered that she did, he would beam and say it was all 
true, but if she replied : ‘ Not a word of it, Charlie,’ he would sigh 
and say sorrowfully : ‘ It is all lies, Madame.’ 

But the strange thing is that it was truth ! 

He professed a romantic affection for me, that rather bored 
me, especially when he tried inappropriately to express himself in 
sentimental terms—when, for instance, he had. allowed himself to 
be too easily caught at hide and seek. This was the sort of thing: 

‘I love you, Minna Loveday.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t love you, Charlie.’ 

‘When I ama big, great man I shall come back and marry you.’ 

* You can do as you like about that, but I shan’t marry you, 
Charlie,’ and we never settled what would happen when his irre- 
sistible force met my immovable object. 

In the Easter holidays my mother was ill and we were sent to 
stay near Lewes with an aunt and uncle, who, I presume, were 
in my parents’ confidence and could be trusted. One Sunday 
morning we all drove to spend the day with another aunt who lived 
in an old-fashioned farmhouse far away on the downs, where my 
brother and I always loved to run wild. We got there early and 
all went to church—I may observe that Charlie had apparently 
been used to a very different sort of church from ours, but behaved 
infinitely better than we did in it—and on our return great was our 
astonishment to see my father coming to meet us at the gate. 
With a wild whoop of delight we made for him and dragged him 
back to meet the grown-ups, who had expected him as little as we 
had. The Lewes aunt asked why he did not let us know he was 
coming. 

‘I did not know myself till this morning,’ he said. ‘It was 
a bit of a shock not to find you at home, but ina way it may be all 
the better that you are here. Can I have the dog-cart in half 
an hour ?’ 

* Of course you can, but whatever for ? ’ 

He did not answer as we had just got to the front door, and 
in the hall was a stranger. A tall, gaunt, soldierly looking man 
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sprang up and gazed with hungry eyes on Charlie, who after one 
moment’s pause of surprise, stepped forward, and stood alone, 
drawing himself up very straight, all the child wiped out of him in 
a moment. Then he announced: ‘ My domestique, Joseph,’ and, 
as he held out his hand, Joseph kissed it fervently, a proceeding 
which staggered my brother and me,who, if we had been unexpectedly 
| confronted with our old nurse, Kate, after a six months’ absence, 
would have rushed at her and hugged her to death. 

Charlie and his domestique retired for a few minutes, while my 
father explained to us that Joseph had come to take his little 
master away—where to or why we were not told—and that they 
must leave the house in half an hour to catch an express train, 
which, it had been arranged, was to stop for them at a little 
wayside station about two miles away. His luggage would have 
to be left behind and none of us could go to see him off. 

And so that was the end, though of course we never thought 

that we should not see him again. His farewell to me was the 
usual promise to come back and marry me some day, but I scorned 
to respond to his sentimental mood, and only shouted: ‘ Look 
out, Charlie!’ as I flung after his retreating figure a cricket ball, 
which, as usual, he failed to catch. 

As I see him now, with the grown-up eyes of memory, he was 
a forlorn, pathetic little boy going to an unknown fate, and I wish 
he had had my mother’s good-bye kiss to take with him. 

Long afterwards I heard as much of the story as my parents 
knew. Charlie was supposed to be the son of a well-known French 
general, but, as a matter of fact, he was the son of Napoleon III 
and the wife of the said general, and as she had travelled about 
for years in the wake of the Emperor, the boy had really been to 
all the places, and seen all the things that he claimed to have 
seen, though it was surely unusual that they had left so clear an 
impression on the mind of so young a child. 

That he carried the Napoleonic hall mark about him there was 
no doubt, but it was his likeness to the first, not the last, Napoleon 
that was so striking. Not only in features and figure was the 
resemblance, but his positions and gestures were such as have 
become familiar to all who have studied the original, and a child 
of eight could hardly have imitated them consciously. 

That he was smuggled into England and sent to school under 
a false name, and that precautions were taken to hide his tracks 
my father knew at the time, but could only guess at the reason 
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why. He was brought to London by a gentleman who purported 
to be the general—but certainly was not—attended by Joseph, 
and there my father met him and was instructed that only these 
two should ever have access to him, that either of them might 
visit him, or remove him at any moment that might be deemed 
necessary, and that no one else would have any authority to do so. 
Also it was hinted that attempts might possibly be made to kidnap 
him or entice him away, though by whom was not stated. Whether 
his mother was in the secret or was ignorant of his whereabouts is 
uncertain ; at any rate she never made any effort to see or write 
to him. 

His obvious likeness to the house of the ex-Emperor was of 
course at the root of it, but we never solved the mystery. Was he 
considered a menace to the Prince Imperial ? Was he to be hidden, 
by one party, to prevent his being put forward as a Pretender to 
the throne ? or to be safely concealed, by the other, until the chance 
of such an opportunity might arise ? Where was he and what sort 
of a life did he spend after leaving us ? We never knew. 

The only authentic knowledge came to us some years after the 
death of the Prince Imperial, and though, like the whole history, 
it lacks detail or apparent cause, I am afraid there is little reason 
to doubt its truth. 

Charlie was ‘ got rid of’ directly the news of the Prince’s death 
was confirmed. Minna I. Lovepay. 
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BY THOMAS RADCLIFFE. 


TE moist, heavily scented evening air was vibrating to the drum- 
ming of frogs and the shrill stridulation of crickets as Muirhead 
stepped from his hotel in Par& and sauntered down the narrow 
street. The white houses and creeper-covered walls were already 
in shadow, but the higher cupolas of the city still caught a few 
vivid splashes of orange from the setting sun. 

After a spell of rough life up the Amazon valley it is good to 
get back to a hot bath, a change of clothes, and a good dinner, 
with the anticipation of other things to follow; and Muirhead, 
with his hands behind his back and the smoke of his favourite 
tobacco hanging round his head, felt the fascination of the city as 
he moved slowly down the street, glancing through open doorways 
into the flowery patios beyond. It was not so much the patios, 
however, that drew his gaze as the women who leaned languidly 
on their doorposts, their faces and necks appearing pale and misty 
against masses of black hair that melted into the gloom beyond, 
and their sleepy eyes half hidden beneath the drooping lids. There 
was singing and the thrumming of guitars, and the various scents 
that belong to city life. Muirhead drew it all in, and felt a great 
contentment. 

‘I should know that back,’ said a voice behind him. ‘ Odysseus 
returns again.’ 

Muirhead turned and grasped the hand of a heavily built man 
of about fifty-five, whose features were massive and pleasant—a 
man whom the natives referred to as ‘ simpatico,’ which means 
something more than sympathetic. 

‘To see a bit of life again—till the next time. Eh! Muirhead.’ 

‘That’s the idea, Rand—till the next time,’ said Muirhead 
with a grin. ‘ But I say, you know, I’m lucky to have the chance 
of a “next time.” It’s been a pretty near go with me, and I am 
still a bit shaky. I feel just now that I shall never want to lose 
sight of a city again.’ 

‘Well, come on now and have a smoke on my veranda. You 
do look a bit slack. Come on.’ And he swung Muirhead along by 
the arm, discharging a rapid volley of the latest news of the place. 
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He led him to the back of his house, which faced a garden where 
the fireflies were now sparkling. He drew a little table up to two 
rockers, disappeared for a moment, and returned with a sound of 
tinkling glasses. 

‘Come on now. Say when.’ 

‘By God, Rand, there’s magic in those words! They mean 
so much more than the drink, don’t you know.’ 

‘They sometimes mean two drinks. I’ve known them to be 
the open sesame to many strange things.’ 

‘They mean to me that I have got back to life—more than 
ever.’ Muirhead was silent for a moment, and then said very 
quietly : ‘It seems to me just now, Rand, that the most terrible 
thing that can happen to a man is to be entirely separated from 
his kind.’ 

‘ Terrible !—certainly, as we see it. But at first there is always 
some hope, you know, and afterwards—well, afterwards perhaps it 
doesn’t matter. I expect one forgeis, and just becomes a lump of 
matter subject to the surrounding forces, a unit in a local system 
—a habit.’ 

‘Ah! There you have it. A habit!’ said Muirhead eagerly. 
‘ Just the habit of keeping alive.’ 

* And thereby hangs a tale. Eh?’ 

‘And only a good listener required. It is not an easy one to 
tell.’ 

‘Take your own time.’ Rand thrust the tobacco into his pipe 
with his strong, nervous fingers. 

‘Before you settle down,’ said Muirhead, ‘just take a glance 
at this map ; it will save some explanation.’ He took a map from 
his pocket, opened it out on the table and held a lighted match 
over it. It showed the Amazon valley more correctly than most 
maps, and had, in addition, numerous notes in various coloured 
inks in Muirhead’s handwriting. He pointed with the stem of his 
pipe to where the Javari joins the Amazon. ‘This is where | 
joined Diego Ramirez, and we sailed up the tributary till we got 
to about here. I left him waiting there while I came up here with 
an Indian in his canoe. The match is going out, but that, as near 
as I can tell, is about the place where I was laid up for a time. 
Now I'll tell you the details.’ 

‘So you *ve been along with that old rascal Ramirez, howe you ! 
Same old rig out, I suppose, and same old trade, and ready for any 
adventure on the way. Well, you ought to have something to tell.’ 
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‘ Yes, but it was after I left him that I got into difficulties this 
time. The old Spaniard is damned good company, and likes my 
company too. Made me sing all my songs over and over again 
as we went up the Javari. He got out his guitar, and we took 
turns, singing in contest, and making tltings up when we had 
exhausted our stock. Spanish is a convenient language for that 
kind of thing. I think, perhaps, another reason why he likes me is 
because I have no business, and am ready for anything that comes 
along. Anyway, he said that he expected the rivers to be extra 
full this year, and proposed that we should try to get off the beaten 
track. He may have had something at the back of his mind to 
spring on me, but, if he had, my own affair interfered, as it turned 
out. Well, to get on: 

‘Ramirez had an Indian of the Mura tribe with him, named 
Caripuna. This fellow had the passion of that tribe for wandering, 
and I had lots of talk with him. A smart, trustworthy fellow, he 
seemed, who would have done anything for Ramirez. He had his 
canoe with him. 

‘ As we drew near the spot I showed you just now, it became 
evident that Ramirez’ forecast was right; for the current of the 
mid-stream was getting rapidly stronger, and by the banks there 
was a lot of the lighter kind of forest refuse, showing that the water 
had extended beyond its natural channels, and was drawing from 
stagnant swamps, and also from land that is normally dry. The 
banks of the Javari are low about there, and consequently the 
flood had considerably widened the river, and we were able to sail 
in quiet water; for the few streams that were strong enough to 
draw the heavier, loose trunks from the forest, carried them well 
out into mid-stream. We just had to keep clear of the forest itself, 
which in places was inundated for some distance beyond the natural 
banks. 

“You noticed that there is no tributary shown at the place 
where I left Ramirez. Neither is there one now; but, from what 
Caripuna told me, there was one in his father’s time. A low ridge 
runs a long way inland just there, and, no doubt, floods caused the 
overhanging banks to collapse and fill up the narrow river bed, 
diverting the water from its channel to lose itself in the swamps. 
At any rate, for many years past, the forest has been impassable 
except by canoe during exceptional floods. 

“Now I come to the thing that induced me to go inland. 
Caripuna’s father had told him that there had been a colony of 
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white men—* very bad men ” he called them—living up there, and 
that he, the father, had once made his way through the forest and 
had found the place. There was one white man still alive, who 
had treated him well, but had refused to return with him while 
the flood lasted. He was a very wise white man, he said, and as 
gentle as a child. Caripuna is a young man and, as near as I could 
gather, it must have been about eighteen years ago that his father 
had seen this white man ; but Caripuna could not tell me anything 
about the age of the hermit. I have heard stories about wretched 
outcasts in those forests—horrible stories. They are generally feared 
and hated by the Indians, and sometimes slaughtered in a body. 
But this story somehow roused my curiosity, and when Caripuna 
pointed out that, by using the ridge as a guide, we could enter the 
forest in his canoe without fear of losing ourselves, I was keen to 
try it. Ramirez agreed to wait, but insisted that we should on 
no account go beyond the end of the ridge. He pointed out that, 
in all probability, there would be no noticeable current to guide 
us, so we must keep close to the ridge ; and as we could not tell 
how far it extended, we must agree to limit our trip to two days 
canoeing inland. There was no likelihood of the flood subsiding 
for at least a week, Ramirez thought, but he had faith in Caripuna’s 
sense in this respect. 

‘It was early morning when we started. Ramirez had sailed 
in as far as he dared, and then lay to and, with “ Vaya Vds. con 
Dios,” he waved us good-bye. The trees soon hid him from sight, 
but I heard his voice and his guitar for some time, gradually getting 
fainter till all was quiet in the twilight of the forest. The trunks 
of the trees rose straight out of the water like the columns of a 
vast cathedral and lost themselves among the remote arches in 
the gloom of the roof. Below us they dropped into the bowels 
of the earth, and we floated between these twodim regions. Then, 
almost suddenly, the forest woke up to the noisy clamour of birds. 
—Do I bore you with this, Rand ?’ 

“Not at all. Go ahead. It brings it all back to me, and I am 
travelling along with you.’ 

‘Well, here and there the sun found a window in this great 
cathedral and sent a broad shaft of light across the dark back- 
ground, along which the blue humming birds flashed and the flies 
and beetles shot like coloured sparks. Sometimes we were bothered 
by the great curtains of creepers, and had to paddle round them ; 
but we always returned to the ridge on our right. On the whole, 
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we got on very well all through that day. We camped for the 
night on the ridge, and were off again early next morning. All 
went well until late in the afternoon, when we were suddenly 
smothered in darkness and, as we had got rather further than usual 
from our ridge, we turned to regain it and camp there. In the 
morning, as agreed, we would start on our return to Ramirez. 
Then an awful shindy started away up in the roof of our cathedral. 
It was the volume of the thing that was so astonishing, and it 
seemed to me as though something had gone wrong inside my head. 
The terrific explosions of the thunder were, in a way, a relief in the 
continuous roar of the downpour, because they convinced me that 
I really was awake upon this earth. There was a horrid, vivid 
flicker going on the whole time now, and—upon my word, Rand, it 
was like a Doré picture, only more so. Hailstones were dropping 
—big things, although half melted. We should have been stunned 
but for the thickness of the growth overhead, and, as it was, a dead 
monkey fell into the canoe with an uncomfortable shock. The 
next thing I noticed was that we had been drawn into a current. 
I caught glimpses of the ridge on our left now, and supposed that 
we were going back towards the Javari. Then I lost sight of it 
altogether, and noticed that the current was stronger than before, 
and, on looking towards Caripuna, I saw him as in a badly working 
movie show. He had been momentarily stunned by a falling 
branch or something, and blood was running from his scalp. He 
roused himself and began to use his paddle with a frightened look 
on his face. I saw the danger. We were being carried swiftly 
between all-kinds of wreckage, and it seemed almost impossible to 
avoid an upset. There were floating logs and a nasty pungent, 
musky sort of smell. Some of these logs turned out to be alive, 
and, I tell you, Rand, I was in the devil’s own funk. There is 
something indecent about being buried in an alligator—I would 
tather die of snake-bite. I stood up and worked like the very 
deuce to keep the canoe clear, and it was only my desperate funk 
that saved me from being thrown out on several occasions by the 
bumps we got. 

* What had happened was this: We had passed right through 
our ridge, and what I had seen on our left was only one side of the 
cutting. We could not turn now, and our only chance was to look 
out for some backwater, and try to return clear of the swifter 
current. 

‘Well, I was standing with my coat off, desperately occupied 
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with my paddle, when something dropped on my back and stuck 
there. Ugh! I could feel sorts of cold pin-pricks extending over 
a circle of about six inches in diameter. I dared not stay my 
paddle for a moment, and hoped that the thing, whatever it 
might be, would drop off or move downwards. Yes, even in that 
desperate situation I was damned interested in the direction that 
the beggar would decide to take. Then, at a sudden movement of 
mine, I felt the thing begin to crawl up towards my bare neck. 
This was too much, and, with a sudden sweep of my hand, I sent 
the brute flying into the stream. I felt, a prickly, furry thing 
against my fingers, and then an awful stinging pain—all in a flash. 
Then I was at the paddle again, and from that moment I don’t 
know where reality ended and nightmare began. I have the 
recollection of an awful pain shooting up my arm and a madness 
surging through my whole being, horrible visions in a blackness 
that was crowding round me—crushing me—and then, oh! 
hundreds of years in sickly slime with things for ever crawling and 
wriggling over me till I was infinitely tired, tired of struggling and 
the monotony of it all. Then it seemed that I was forgotten and 
left alone to rest. 

‘The next thing that I was dimly conscious of was a measured 
monotone consisting of long and short sounds, like the metre of 
verse. It seemed to be ever so far off. Then I knew that I was 
awake ; but I did not want to open my eyes. The monotone went 
on, and it was composed of words. If a corpse could speak I would 
imagine its voice to be like that which I heard ; for there was not 
a trace of life or meaning in it. I listened to the words, and what 
do you think they were—those words spoken away there in the 
forest ? I ought to remember them, and I'll repeat them as well 
as I can in the voice I heard: “... who would fardels bear to 
grunt and sweat under a weary life but that the dread of something 
after death the undiscover’d country from whose bourn no traveller 
returns puzzles the will and makes us rather bear those ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all and thus the native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought and enterprises of great pitch 
and moment with this regard their currents turn awry and lose 
the name of action soft you now the fair Ophelia!” ’ 

‘Good Lord!’ exclaimed Rand, with some feeling. 

‘I opened my eyes,’ continued Muirhead, ‘and found myself 
in a small room, the walls of which were substantially built in logs. 
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Through a few cracks in one of the walls, thin blades of sunlight 
pierced the room at an angle that showed that the day was well 
advanced—early afternoon, I should say. In one corner of the 
room a bed of soft dry leaves had been made, and in the middle 
of the floor stood a small, roughly made table and a chair of similar 
handicraft. Up against one wall there was a heavy chest and, 
above it, a small bookshelf supported by wooden wedges driven 
between the logs. There were some dilapidated books in the shelf 
and, jammed in among them, an old camera, while on the topmost 
shelf there stood an oval photograph frame containing an un- 
recognisable blur. Leaning up against the wall was a spear made 
with a long knife strapped with fibre to a wooden shaft. The door 
I guessed to be behind me and a little to my right, for I could feel 
a slight movement in the air from that direction. 

‘Seated in the chair, before a book on the table, was a white 
man whose face was surrounded by long grey hair. He was naked 
down to the waist, but, in my recumbent position, I could see that 
he had some sort of belt from which hung long, fibrous leaves, 
forming a petticoat that would reach to his shins when he stood up. 
He had roughly made boots of hide—probably jaguar. His finger 
moved slowly along the book as he read, and his face was absolutely 
expressionless. 

‘ At a slight movement of mine, though I was not aware of 
having made the least sound, his eyes were upon me, and his face 
lit up with childlike joy. He was beside me in a moment with his 
finger on my pulse, and I then saw that my hand was coloured 
with an ugly, patchy blue; but whether this was from the poison 
of the bite, or from something he had put on it, I do not know. 
He then passed outside the range of my vision, and I heard him 
mixing a drink which he presently brought to me in a cocoanut shell. 
The taste was entirely strange to me, and, whatever it was, I felt 
much better after it, and very sleepy. I just remember him taking 
his spear and passing out behind me, and I heard a creaking as 
though he were descending a ladder. The house was evidently 
raised well above the ground level. 

‘In the evening I woke up feeling very much stronger and, 
soon after, heard the ladder creak and the man enter. As soon 
as he got inside the door he began to talk to himself in that mono- 
tonous voice, as though repeating a lesson, and I noticed that his 
talk was always of what he was in the act of doing. 

* “Tt is time to dress for dinner,”’ he said as he went and opened 
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his chest and drew out some faded clothes that appeared to be 
dropping to pieces. During that dressing he talked about every 
little action connected with it as from habit, and I began to wonder 
what he would do when his clothes got beyond handling. I noticed 
that his flesh was clean, and that the hair about his face was wet. 
He had evidently bathed. Then the smell of something cooking 
came in at the door, and I could hear a fire crackling outside. 

* When his eyes fell on me, and he saw that I was awake, the 
same delighted expression as before transformed the wooden face, 
and he came up to me like a child to a new plaything. 

‘I held out my hand to grasp his, and it seemed to take him a 
moment to understand. When at last he took it gently, he was 
reluctant to let it go, and continued shaking it with a far-away look 
in his eyes as though the action revived some long-lost memory. 

‘ “Where is Caripuna ? ” I asked. 

‘He was dumb for a moment, and the sweat broke out on his 
forehead in his struggle for speech. 

*“ G-g-gone in the c-canoe,” he exploded at last. “He will 
return soon.” ’ 

** My name is Muirhead. Who are you ?” 

‘ Another stupefied pause and then, as though remembering 
some formula, he said loudly : 

*“T am Anthony Cummings, naturalist, son of John Eustace 
Cummings of Rockswell House, Guildford, in the county of Surrey.” 

‘From his manner of delivering himself I guessed that he had 
often and often repeated this lesson to himself lest he should 
forget it.’ 

At this point Rand interrupted. ‘Holdonaminute. Anthony 
Cummings! Good Lord! But go ahead.’ | 

‘Well, I wanted to keep his memory working,’ continued 
Muirhead, ‘so I pointed to the photograph frame and asked if I 
might see it. I knew that there was nothing to see in it except a 
blur, but, as it was now beginning to get dark, my request seemed 
natural enough. He took it down with extreme care and, bringing 
it over to me, held it before my eyes and said, “ My mother.” 

‘Do you know, Rand, I was still very weak, and I felt like 
blubbering. You could not have been sure that the patches on 
that photo represented a human being at all. Its gradual fading 
and discoloration had not been noticeable to him, and the picture 
was fixed in his memory only. I found my box of matches and 
was about to strike one when he took it and the box from me, 
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saying “ Let me.” He turned the box over and over in his hand 
and gazed at it. It was one of those old Bryant & May things 
with a prowling tiger on one side, and the erect animal on the other 
—happened to find it among my gear. He then struck the match 
awkwardly and held it over the photo. 

‘“ A strong, kind face!” he said with some little difficulty. 

‘“That she has. I expect you are very proud of her.” 

‘“ Yes,” he whispered. “ And she thinks a lot of me.” 

‘Then a terrible, haunted look came into his eyes. It came and 
passed off like a wave, and the wooden expression took its place 
again as though the glimpse of real life had exhausted him. I felt 
that something strange had happened to this man, and I wanted 
to think before taxing his mind with troubling questions. He 
talked to himself like a toneless gramophone, automatically switched 
on by entering the hut, and switched off again when he stepped 
outside to see to the cooking ; but he could not answer “‘ yes ” or 
“no” to me without an effort. The very sound of my voice 
dazed him, and I found it necessary to speak slowly, in short 
sentences. 

‘He presently brought me some hot soup, rich with meat 
gravy—probably monkey—and flavoured with herbs that were 
strange to me. He himself ate the meat, using a knife and his 
fingers, but without any suggestion of grossness in his manner. 
He used a board of hard wood for a plate, and had beside him a 
large porous earthenware jar of water, and drank out of a cocoanut | 
shell. There was something very dignified in his manner of taking 
his meal, and, though he had no shirt, I almost fancied that I could 
see a white collar and cuffs. Self-consciousness was entirely absent, 
and he had forgotten my presence. Just habit! 

‘ During our scraps of talk I gathered that I had been with him 
two days, that I had been bitten by a tree spider—possibly one of 
those bird-catching brutes, mygale. He knew the cures for these 
things and had undoubtedly saved my life. The mark of the bite 
was in the palm of my hand, which was also speckled where the 
fine, poisonous bristles had entered and broken off in the skin. 

‘I got up that evening and examined the contents of the hut 
more closely. The place was now lighted by a torch stuck upright 
in @ pile of sand and stones. No doubt Cummings used the lens 
of his camera as a burning glass for setting his fire alight, for I saw 
it on one of the bookshelves as though ready for use. Hanging 
beside the door was a bow and a quiver of arrows. On the side 
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of the hut containing the door was a window formed of a series of 
wooden bars placed close enough to keep bats from entering, and 
a similar window was set in the upper part of the door itself. | 
glanced through his books, all of which, except one, had his name in. 
In some of the older ones the writing was youthful in character, 
and the name of his college, Trinity College, Cambridge, was given. 
As for the Shakespeare, whose name do you think I read in it, 
Rand ?’ 

‘I know. It was my Shakespeare he took along with him. 
One of the borrowed books never returned! I remember him well, 
and the fuss that was made when he was lost track of. It would 
be, let me see, about twenty-five years ago. A bright, enthusiastic 
chap, he was. I heard that the last of his family, a brother, died 
quite recently.’ 

‘Well, well! He made good use of your loan; but I don’t 
suppose that a book was ever read more regularly with so little 


sense. 
‘ After another dose of his patent medicine I retired early and 


was soon fast asleep. 

‘I woke next morning with a feeling of great satisfaction and 
a desire to get on the move again. Cummings came up the ladder 
and entered, still dripping from his morning bath. My cheery 
greeting seemed to recall painful memories, and he repeated my 
“good morning” twice over, as though with a mental note that 
the words must not be forgotten in future. 

‘I stood at the open door and saw that the hut was in a little 
clearing, as far as I could see, walled in by thick forest growth. 
The ground sloped from right to left, and I could detect the sound 
of running water. I said that I would like a wash, and Cummings 
led me to a small stream at the side of which was a pool of clear 
water. A short distance beyond this pool the stream must have 
dropped to a considerable depth, for I could hear a waterfall and 
the deeper and softer sound of a larger body of water. The sur- 
rounding growth was alive with birds and mysterious movement. 

‘ We had some queer sorts of cakes for breakfast, and Cummings 
prepared me a herb drink. Though these tastes were quite new 
to me, I have never enjoyed a morning meal better. Our break- 
fast over, Cummings took his spear and bow and arrows, and | 
accompanied him to the boundary of the clearing. It was a most 
definite boundary, for the creepers were so thick as to appear, iD 
some parts, like a solid wall. I then saw that his daily task was 
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to keep the rapid growth at bay, and it was for this purpose 
that he used his spear—not as a spear, but as aslasher. This work, 
like his speech, had become a habit, and though it was executed 
with great skill and economy of labour, there was no sign of con- 
sciousness or active intelligence in it. I pictured him using the 
spear in the same manner for snakes, especially the great pythons 
one sees hanging from the trees. I also saw another picture with 
my mind’s eye—that of Cummings growing old and feeble while the 
forest closed in upon him. I soon noticed that I was completely 
forgotten, and I decided to have a look round. 

‘I wandered round the clearing, thinking about Cummings, 
wondering if I could persuade him to return with me when Caripuna 
should make his appearance. I felt a great pity for the man as I 
thought of his original determination to keep decent, to remain a 
clean Englishman in these surroundings, his efforts to retain his 
native tongue by speaking to himself and reading aloud while in 
the hut, until these things became mere habit and lost their signifi- 
cance. I knew a man once who, after passing through a critical 
illness, was in a terrible state of fear as to whether his mind had 
been affected, and, in order to test himself, he read over some of 
his favourite passages in Shakespeare. When this aroused his 
emotions, he realised with profound relief that he had arrived back 
at his old self. But for how long is it possible for a man, living 
alone, to keep in touch with human passions and endeavour ? 
The belief that he remains unchanged may itself become a mere 
habit. I give it up, Rand. I tried to think of some way of giving 
Cummings a shake up and taking him on the rush. 

‘I was thinking these things over when I noticed a wooden 
building half hidden among trees and creepers. In appearance it 
was like a small church, having a steep roof and a tower at one end. 
It was built some six feet above the ground level on stumps of trees. 
On approaching it I saw that rude attempts had indeed been made 
to imitate a church in the design of the porch and windows, and 
there was a half broken cross at one end of the roof. The windows 
Were narrow and tall, and, as of course they had never had glass in 
them, they were protected by deep hoods to keep out any but wind- 
driven rain and also the direct rays of the sun. The body of the 
church was built in substantial logs which were now rotting fast, 
while the upper portion of the little tower was built in hewn planks, 
with funny little belfry windows let in. I entered the porch and 
tried to push open the heavy door, but it had sunk part way into 
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the floor and I could not stir it. One corner of the church had, 
however, been broken in by the trees and, on pushing my way 
through a tangled mass of half dead foliage, I suddenly found myself 
inside. 

‘I instinctively removed my hat and gazed in awe. I hope 
I shall never again see such a combination of tragedy and cold- 
blooded, ghostly humour. There were high-backed pews and, at 
the far end, a raised pulpit. These pews and the pulpit were 
occupied, Rand, I was among a congregation facing a preacher— 
yes, a congregation of the dead facing a dead preacher. And— 
oh, Lord, what a preacher! He appeared to have been propped 
up in his pulpit with a few branches. He had on what, at one time, 
had probably been a black robe, now hanging vertically in grey 
cobweb masses from the hard bones. The man himself must have 
been something like a gorilla in build. The great skull projected 
forward as though from a neck that curved into the back of it, and 
the bones of the arms were enormously thick. One great hand 
rested on a Bible and the other appeared to grasp the edge of the 
pulpit. In his forehead was a large hole that might have been 
made with an axe. The thing appeared all the more hideous 
owing to the ludicrous and life-like attitude; for the head was 
slightly inclined in my direction, and this, in conjunction with its 
forward position, gave me the uncanny feeling that I had inter- 
rupted his discourse. I had not heard a sound, of course, and yet 
I felt that the place had suddenly become silent on account of my 
intrusion. 

‘ And the congregation! There were eleven men and two that 
I took to be women—one with a kid on her knees, but I did not 
examine them closely. One figure had his arms crossed on his chest 
and his head drooping, just as a man sleeps during asermon. They 
had been closely packed so that they could not fall, and their 
clothes could hardly be distinguished from the cobwebs that 
surrounded them. I sat down in a pew and thought. 

‘This wholesale murder had evidently been committed by 
white men, for the skulls remained. Besides, such a horrible 
joke would not have been performed by Indians. My imagination 
got to work. It seemed to me that I saw this clearing in the forest 
widen out in its dimensions, and become peopled by a small colony 
of miserable outcasts living in huts similar to that now occupied 
by Cummings—miscellaneous specimens of mixed nationalities. 
Adventurous brutes, some of them were, while the sneaking type 
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of clerk and weak-minded assassin was alsorepresented. Yes, of all 
the low specimens of humanity, I think the weak-minded man with 
a good supply of unbalanced brains can become the most terribly 
low. The mere brute cannot compare with him in horror. I 
often think, Rand, how fortunate that type is if circumstances 
don’t happen to get him off the beaten track, and he can get 
through life without event, blissfully ignorant of what he so easily 
might be. Cowardice is the most useful failing of many a man. 
But hang this philosophising. There they were, this gang, and 
however bad, some of them would still be religious and super- 
stitious, and others sentimental. I saw the ex-priest, possibly 
because he liked the idea of getting back to his old occupation, 
or perhaps from selfish motives—I saw him in my mind’s eye go 
to the others and suggest the erection of a church. Most men 
have passed through a period of church-going in their youth and, 
what with sentiment, religious feeling, and any old thing to pass 
the time, the idea was approved. The various denominations 
may have taken turns to run the service on their own lines ;_ but, 
somehow, I saw my priest getting the upper hand and running 
things pretty much as he wished. And my priest was that thing in 
the pulpit before me, a powerful brute with a good share of cunning ; 
the shape of his forehead and his leer no doubt put this into my 
head. I heard him appeal to the sentiment in some, reminding 
them of their childhood by apparently chance phrases, and I heard 
an occasional sigh in response. He tried to create a friendly feel- 
ing in those he feared, and to all, collectively, he was interesting ; 
for, was he not an outsider like themselves ? I would like to have 
heard that man, Rand—he must have had some strange things to 
tell, and perhaps it was that thought that set my imagination 
working. Then, for some reason or other, the colony had ‘quarrelled, 
and one half had murdered the other, and some low devil among 
the victors had conceived this idea of leaving the vanquished to 
sit cut a somewhat lengthy sermon. Many a long year had passed 
since that church had rung with hymns. Now all was silent except 
for the light rustle of lizards that I could see seeking out the few 
patches of sunlight, nodding their heads for a while and then 
darting off. 

‘I have given you these mind pictures, Rand, that you may 
realise how I was already feeling the powerful influence of that 
background of raw nature. And, remember, this was only my 
second day of consciousness. You may draw your own conclu- 
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sions. Those forests are only fit for a beast to live in alone, and 
imagination is the last thing you want. Suppose that Caripuna 
should not be able to reach me! I dared not sit thinking any 
longer. I was afraid of the approach of Fear. 

‘I rose and made my way towards a narrow doorway leading 
to the tower. I found myself walking on tip-toe, nervous of making 
a sound. The tower was dark, but there was light enough to 
distinguish a vertical ladder fixed to one of the walls and, up above, 
the end of a dangling rope. At my feet was the rest of the rope 
rotting into the dust. Testing each rung of the ladder in turn, 
I mounted. The heat suddenly increased as I rose above the 
shadow of the trees, and I could feel the hot sun through the boards 
and smell the scorching wood. By leaning towards the centre of 
the tower I was just able to reach the end of the rope with one 
hand, and I pulled. Something moved up above and then there 
came a rusty twang, and the rope broke away. But a wild com- 
motion had started up there, and the twanging continued. Dust 
descended upon me mixed with other things—goodness knows 
what. I expect they were only bits of rotting wood, but I skipped 
down in terror—I shall always have a horror of dropping things. 
The twanging went on—a mockery of a peal, like beating rusty 
sheet-iron, a peal that was dead or, rather, had just vitality enough 
to laugh sneeringly at its own voice. There was a flapping of 
wings and the soft thumping of bodies, and I then knew that! 
had disturbed some sleeping bats. I squeezed my way out of the 
church by the way I had entered it and found Caripuna standing 
before me. He had been making his way to the hut when the 
village chimes had attracted him to the church. 

‘It was with relief and joy that I greeted him, for I was feeling 
depressed with dead things, and he was a direct link with the 
world of the living. 

‘For you,” he said, pointing to a hamper. “ All good, 
very good inside ; from El Capitan Ramirez.” 

‘I opened the hamper there and then. There were medicines, 
but, thanks to Cummings’ good treatment, I was not feeling the 
need of them now. But the guitar! How I blessed Ramirez for 
that! Then I saw two syphons of soda, and a bottle of Scotch, 
while, wrapped in a napkin, there were a roast duck, knives, forks, 
plates, and two glasses. There were also two nice rolls-of bread, 
salt, and a few sweets. 

‘In a flash I had my idea. The morning was not far advanced 
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and I did not expect that Cummings had as yet returned to the 

hut. I must be there before him and have all ready. 
‘“ Look here, Caripuna,” I said. “It will be difficult to make 
the white man return with us—he has lived heresolong.” Caripuna 
nodded as though he perfectly understood. “ We will leave at 
sunrise, but until then we must not be disturbed. Do not let him 
see you before he returns to the hut, but be there at sunrise. 
Sabe ?” 

‘He nodded and disappeared in the direction from whence the 
murmur of the river could be heard. 

‘I carried the hamper to the hut, spread the clean napkin on 
the table and laid the feast. Then I put a stiff tot in each glass. 
The fresh water in the big jar was fairly cold as the jar was porous, 
and I put the whisky bottle and one of the syphons into it to keep 
cool. I quietly tuned up the guitar, lighted my pipe, and laid a 
packet of cigarettes on the table. All was now ready and I waited, 
facing the door. 

‘Presently I saw Cummings making his way towards the pool 
for a wash and, at his reappearance, I put the syphon in readiness 
on the table. 

‘“ Now,” I said to myself, “I am all comfy in the club and 
expecting an old pal.” And I forced myself to believe it. 

‘His wooden face appeared as he mounted the ladder, but his 
eyes began to light up as he breathed the aroma of the tobacco— 
it was my first pipe since my senses had returned. I had my hand 
ready on the syphon as he stepped in, and I called out cheerily : 

‘Come along, old man. Say when.” 

‘I made the soda hiss and, as though speaking in his sleep, he 
said “when.” I would not permit myself to see the look on his 
face, but rapidly filled my own glass, talking with all the enthusiasm 
I could muster. 

*“ Lunch all ready and songs to follow. See my guitar here! 
Well, here’s good luck, old man, and many of them, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know.” 

“He had gripped the glass and raised it aninch or two. He was 
struggling to say something, struggling desperately, when suddenly 
his glass, still in his grip, rapped down on the table and his head 
dropped on to his arm. 

‘““Oh, my God!” It was a husky whisper, and he kept 
Tepeating it. “Oh, my God! Oh, my God!” 

*“ Come, buck up, old man,” I said, putting my hand on his 
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shoulder. ‘“ We'll have lunch and then you can tell me all about 
it. But first we'll have our drink and a song.” 

‘I just gave him “There is a Tavern in the Town,” and he 
blubbered like a kid. I kept on talking through the meal, and 
did not bother him with things to answer. He seemed to be pulling 
himself together, and gripped his fork with determination when 
he discovered his tendency to forget it. When I passed him the 
cigarettes I saw him control himself again and light one casually. 

‘Then I gave him some more songs, one after the other, with- 
out looking up—“ Clementine,” “ Landlord, fill the Flowing Bowl,” 
“John Peel,” “ My Grandfather’s Clock,” “Little Brown Jug,” 
etc. Yes, and some of the later songs he must have known, such 
as “ The Man that broke the Bank at Monte Carlo ” and “ Knocked 
’em in the Old Kent Road.” Aye! Fancy a man sobbing, Rand, 
over “ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road.” 

‘When I had given him time to exhaust his emotion and calm 
down, I laid the guitar aside and said : 

‘“Tt makes me want to get back to England. No place like 
home, after all. Wouldn’t you like to come along with me ? ” 

‘“T?” he questioned wistfully. The idea did not seem to 
have occurred to him. 

‘“ Yes, why not ?” 

‘He gazed at me for a moment and then oe: up. “To 
England! Why not?” he burst out loudly. Then he looked 
round as though in fear of being overheard, and whispered : “ Yes, 
yes, to England! Home to England!” . 

‘It was now only about midday, and I had succeeded with him 
so much better than I had expected that I thought we ought to 
start at once. He appeared to be quite manageable, and I got 
him to come along with me in search of Caripuna. But the Indian 
was not to be found and had, no doubt, gone hunting. I was glad 
to see that he had managed to procure a second canoe. Blaming 
myself for not having told him to remain near, I returned with 
Cummings to the hut. 

‘Then I got his story, and a pretty disjointed sort of yarn it 
was. As a matter of fact, Rand, the poor fellow was haunted, and 
it was difficult to separate reality from fancy. His sense of time, 
too, was all upset. Sometimes he seemed to have no realisation 
of the fact that time had been passing during his life in the forest 
and that he was growing old. The probability that his mother 
was by this time dead did not occur to him. And the girl Paguana! 
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—yes, she was the cause of it all—if she had returned to him, he 
would have expected to see the lithe, wild little beauty who had 
disappeared. I shall have to put the odd scraps of his story 
together in their proper order as I tell it. Though the whisky 
helped to bring back his speech he still had great difficulty in 
expressing himself, and he had a tendency to relapse into silence, 
and also to repeat, mechanically, thoughts that had become so 
habitual that they had ceased to be thoughts. Some of these, as 
it happened, helped me, for at one time they had arisen from facts ; 
but others were pure fancy, that solitude had made real to him. 
‘He was evidently still fairly young when he came out to study 
the species of the Amazon valley and, wandering about with a few 
Indians, he found this old settlement. He appeared to have almost 
forgotten about the startling contents of the church, and spoke of 
them in the same manner as he did of his visions. He was, no 
doubt, absorbed by his own work on his arrival, and did not trouble 
much about such things. His Indians left him, possibly in fear of 
evil spirits about the place, or because they thought they might 
be left stranded there. Just where he came across the girl Paguana 
I could not make out ; but she kept by him and looked after him, 
taught him the medicines of the forest, such as the antidotes for 
poisonous bites, and how to protect himself generally. She appeared 
to know all that was going on in the forest and had an extraordinary 
sense of the approach of danger. She also found specimens for 
him, though she could not understand his interest in them. The 
impression that she left on him appeared to have the strange 
beauty of a dream in the elusive nature of which may lie the secret 
of its charm ; but a few details of her appearance he did give me 
more or less clearly. She prepared lotions for her skin; and as he 
told me this he laid his hand on a portion of the table that had 
become highly polished, and stroked it caressingly. ‘“ Just like 
that” he said, and whether he was referring to the colour as well 
as the texture or not, I don’t know ; but it was of a delicate brown 
with a golden lustre—much lighter than the pure Indian’s skin. 
He also spoke of her slim form and her “ wild fairy eyes” that 
would look up at him reproachfully from under long, glossy black 
hair when he was too busy making his notes and sketches to play 
with her. She had a horror of his camera and would not be 
photographed. At last she became jealous of his work and, knowing 
only Indian methods of dealing with obstructions, she one day 
stole his large file containing all his cherished work. When he 
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questioned her about it she fell at bis feet, crying out that she had 
destroyed it—that it was an evil thing that was enchanting him 
and keeping him from her. “ Beat me for it,” she cried, “ but 
look upon me sometimes and I will be your slave. Am I not 
better to look upon than these evil things?” He did not beat 
her, but she was so terrified at the fury in his face, and so mortified 
by the realisation that she was of small account in comparison with 
such things that she ran with a wail into the forest. 

‘ Cummings roved about the place in fury for some time and then, 
as it was getting dark, returned to the hut. There, on the table, 
was his file of papers complete, but rather wet. There was no 
sign of Paguana, however, and he noticed that the few little things 
he had given her—ornaments and such trifles—had been removed. 
His anger now turned to anxious tenderness, and he stepped out and 
called for her. There was no answer to his repeated calls and, as 
the night had closed over the forest, he had a foreboding of loss. “| 
couldn’t bear the thought of her being out there alone,” he said, 
“and I couldn’t bear to be alone myself.” At last he returned to 
the hut, thinking that she might have slipped in during his absence. 
He made up the fire that was burning outside and lit a torch. 
She was not in the hut and, after setting up the torch, he was 
about to go out again when he heard a slight movement outside. 
After a moment of intense relief he felt ashamed of his former 
anxiety and quickly settled himself at the table, and became 
occupied with his precious file. He heard her light step as she 
came up the ladder, then the sound of her breathing as she paused 
at the door. The latch was gently raised, and he knew that she 
had stepped inside; but he did not look up at once. After a 
moment’s pause he glanced up at her with a slight frown, and then 
his eyes dropped to his papers again. The sight of her was enough 
to make one laugh and cry together and, no doubt, he was trying 
to control his features. She had beautified herself according to 
her own ideas, and had been waiting for the light in order to appeat 
before him in all her glory. Perhaps, too, she had wanted to rouse 
his anxiety. Besides her own display of beads and bright feathers, 
she had strung about her the few things that he had given her— 
trifles that she treasured to a degree that was childlike and charm- 
ingly in contrast to her uncanny knowledge of nature. Forming 
the centre-piece for her bosom was the round lid of a tobacco tin; 
a ring containing brightly polished keys hung from each ear ;_ but 
the thing on her head capped all. It was a light metal pot that 
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she had found among the things left in the settlement and had 
polished up with sand and stones—a dome-like thing with a handle 
—you know the sort of pot I mean, Rand. That’s it—right 
first guess. Well, that formed a helmet, and it was set off by a fan 
of feathers fixed to the handle at the back of the head. No doubt 
there was also a trail of feathers fixed to the handle, but she was 
facing him and he would not see it. She stood with one hand still 
on the door latch with the look of a humbly expectant conqueror, 
her lithe figure erect and motionless, but ready and fiercely eager, 
as the eyes told, to spring. He put his hand up to his face and 
looked down on his papers—I gathered some of his actions from 
his unconscious repetition of them as he struggled with his words— 
and he hid his face from her. He heard the latch gently drop into 
its place, and then further sounds were drowned by a howling 
monkey outside. I take it that it was when he had controlled his 
inclination to laugh that he looked up; but when he did so he 
found that he was alone. He never saw her again, and all his 
calling and hunting were useless. He felt sure that she would 
return if nothing happened to her, and in his loneliness this idea 
must have become fixed in his daily consciousness until he had only 
that one thought—that of waiting for her return. 

‘ After telling me this we sat in silence for some time. I ex- 
perienced one of those moments when the senses are abnormally 
awake. It was the intensely hot part of the early afternoon, when 
the forest is silent except for the droning of flies and the occasional 
ticks and creaks caused by the heat of the sun on leaves and timber. 
I was keenly aware of the smell of scorching wood and the soft 
hum of a beetle that drew near and then boomed away into gradual 
extinction. The sudden pounce of a heavy body in the thick 
growth beyond the clearing and the beginning of the shriek of 
some small animal surprised in its sleep abruptly became a remote 
incident of the past—thrown back by the intensity of the succeeding 
seconds. 

“Then Cummings’ hoarse whisper filled the hut : 

*“ There are—so many—things—out there, and she—her state 
of mind—taken off her guard.” 

‘After her disappearance nothing mattered to him except to 
see her back, and he began to burn his papers outside, calling her 
by name and waving the flaming things about in the hope that 
she might be watching. I believe that if he had had an unlimited 
supply of notes this burning would have become a regular rite. 
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‘I can imagine him, if he actually did think of leaving the place 
when the floods arrived, putting off the hour and then the day, 
because the thought of her turning up just after he had left was 
too much for him. For anything I know he may have actually 
started on his return. For a man who has been in one place too 
long (and a month there would be like years) it is difficult to begin 
the move, however much he may want to. 

‘And the poor devil was haunted. The light rustle of the 
leaves, a creak, the door gently shaken by the wind perhaps began 
it. Who knows? He kept repeating in a whisper, “ At night she 
sometimes comes—lifts the latch and—looks at me. Then she 
goes.” He seemed to have been troubled with the recurrence of his 
last vision of her and the thought of the fierce spring that was never 
made. Yes, I think it possible that after only a few months of 
that sort of thing he was lost or, at any rate, would have required 
to be moved by some outside force. He became just a habit. 

. The leaf-cutting ant goes forth and cuts a bit of leaf and returns 
to its nest by the same path, and then goes and cuts another bit 
and returns again. Well, he read a bit of Shakespeare—and then 
he read another bit. 

‘I did my best to keep things just natural and cheerful that 
evening. I did not sing much because I was afraid of overdoing 
it. It was not merely the awakening emotion that taxed him, but 
also the fierce struggle of grasping at the crumbling memories. It 
was a terribly hot, sultry night that followed a tiring day for both 
of us, and we lay down early. 

‘ After a short chorus of howling monkeys all was silent, and 
the heavy, sticky air weighed down upon us. For some time we 
moved restlessly, and then, for a long time it seemed to me, I was 
in a kind of stupor, and only conscious of increasing depression. 
I felt that I had arrived at a state in which I could bear no more, 
and imagined that the whole earth was suffering with me till at 
last all Nature breathed out a long, slow sigh, silent as the grave, 
but vast in meaning. 

‘ And I felt—I don’t say I heard, but I felt that I had heard— 
a light fairy step ascending the ladder. Then, after a short pause, 
I had the distinct impression—but through what sense I could not 
say—of the latch of the door being slowly lifted. Then there was 
another pause. I could not see the door from where I lay—it was 
behind me—and I could not have moved. I lay rigid and only 
looked out of the corners of my eyes towards Cummings. I was 
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intensely awake, and saw that he was too. The misty moon just 
threw enough light into his corner for me to see his head resting 
against the wall and the expression on his face. It was alive— 
alive with the agony of longing. 

6 6c Paguana.” 

‘It was spoken with great gentleness, but the word would have 
penetrated from hell to heaven. 

‘ Another pause, during which I could have sworn that someone 
was standing close behind my head, and then—the sense of nothing 
being there. But during that sense ofgpothing I imagined that I 
had heard the latch slowly lowered again and a light retreating step. 

‘Cummings’ eyes remained fixed for a long time and then, at 
last, he settled himself with a tired sigh. 

‘ After that it grew cooler and I slept. 

‘ We rose before dawn, and I took care to avoid reference to our 
departure while we were having our meal. I had not even tried 
to persuade Cummings to put on his old suit of clothes—Ramirez 
would be able to rig him out. When Caripuna arrived I took 
down the photo of Cummings’ mother and, giving it to him, led 
him by the arm. He came like a child. I told Caripuna, quietly, 
to bring along the remainder of the whisky and the glasses, and 
I sang cheerful songs as we made our way down to the stream. 
Caripuna was to go in front in one canoe, while we would follow 
in the other immediately behind. 

‘I got in and held out my hand to help Cummings. He grasped 
my hand, but held back without a word. I pulled gently, and at 
last he said : 

*“T can’t. She will be—so lonely.” ’ 

‘I got out without appearing to have heard him, and poured 
out two glasses of whisky and then said, as naturally as I could: 
“Let’s just have a drink first.” We had another, and then I got 
him in without a word. 

‘It was easy going, and I wanted a free hand for the guitar, so 
Caripuna tied the canoes together with a rope. I sang for all I 
was worth, but I could see Cummings getting restless as the banks 
slipped by. He kept looking intently into the forest as though he 
saw something peering round the trees at him. It may have been 
that the sight of familiar landmarks one by one disappearing—the 
thought that this, his life, was to be replaced by some great dis- 
turbing future—frightened him. But, somehow, I do not think it 
was that. 
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‘ Caripuna ducked his head to clear a great, low-hanging branch, 
and as we followed I did the same. Cummings, with a curious 
little noise in his throat—it reminded me of the sound a cat makes 
when she finds her lost kittens—suddenly swung himself on to that 
branch. He never once looked back at us when we called—just 
went hand over hand along that branch to the bank with the 
agility of desperation—and vanished like a streak into the shadows. 
The forest had taken him back to itself and grimly confronted us, 
as though asking “ Well, what about it ? ” 

‘ We turned and looked at each other and Caripuna touched his 
forehead significantly. 

**No good! Him very much belong here. Water get low. 
No good! Vamus.” 

‘He was right. It would have been very risky to remain 
longer, and the chances of persuading Cummings to return were 
hopeless. The whisky was finished, so there was no possibility of 
making him helpless. We had some difficulty, as it was, in getting 
back to Ramirez. But ’—Muirhead spoke in the offhand manner 
that is sometimes intended to disguise real feeling—‘it hit me 
hard, Rand.’ 

* Poor devil !’ 


They sat in silence for a while. Away down the street a 
baritone voice was pouring forth a serenade that died off in a long, 
passionate wail. 

‘Well, come on now. Have another, old man.’ 
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Ir was a cold February night in 1820; and from the black meadows 
by Eton they could see lights moving in the Castle. From the 
park, where the trumpeters stood in the darkness, the dismal note 
of horns rose on the night mist; and the Yeomen of the Guard, 
all in black, loomed ‘like black giants’ through the half light of 
aroom all hung with black. Ina room beyond, the King of England 
lay dead ; and anxious heralds were forming up a long procession 
of solemn gentlemen by candle-light. The King was dead; and 
in the darkness at Windsor they were burying the poor mad old 
man who, for nearly twenty years, had been King Lear without 
Goneril, without Regan, without Cordelia. The long round of 
imaginary ceremonials, of unreal reviews passed with royal dignity, 
of illusory Parliaments opened with royal affability, was over at 
last; and this strange replica of one of Blake’s long-bearded 
allegories was still. The conqueror, the captor of Napoleon ; the 
father of the arts and sciences; the royal person of whom the 
most sonorous of his subjects observed, after a conversation in the 
library at the Queen’s House in St. James’s Park, ‘Sir, they may 
talk of the King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman I have 
ever seen’; the master of Lord Chatham, of Lord North, of Mr. Pitt ; 
the pupil of Lord Bute; the sovereign of Garrick and Siddons and 
Sir Joshua and Mr. Wesley and Mr. Burke ; all this and more lay 
in the silent room beyond the tall Yeomen in their black. For on 
that winter night in 1820 they were burying the Eighteenth Century. 


I. 


It all seemed so far away. The sun shone in St. James’s and 
Sir Robert Walpole was minister, when the Prince was born in 
@ great house at the corner of the Square. Gin was the leading 
recreation and Captain Macheath the favourite character of the 
people of England ; the sad, tinkling melodies of Miss Lockit and 
Miss Peachum were barely five years old, and the Italian singers 
had driven Handel into bankruptcy. Young Mr. Walpole was 
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making the most of the Grand Tour, ‘ very glad that I see Rome 
while it yet exists’; and little Mr. Pope was exasperating his 
contemporaries, whilst the outraged delicacy of Mr. Hogarth re- 
torted in emphatic caricature. At Norfolk House the Princess of 
Wales lay beside a rather puny infant in the morning light. Anxious 
ladies scurried about the house; and her Frederick, unconscious 
of the impending tennis-ball, looked on with large, indifferent eyes. 
Someone rode off to the King with the news; and outside in the 
Square the tiny lake gleamed in the June sunshine of 1738. 

With a kind provision for its soul’s welfare and a sad feeling of 
its approaching end, they baptised the little creature before night. 
But it survived them all, survived the century, even survived 
itself. That hurried morning and that sudden baptism were the 
strange opening of George’s eighty years. A bishop called on 
the next day and gave him a string of royal names; the Poet 
Laureate, visited by his punctual Muse, improved the occasion in 
@ smooth copy of heroic couplets, which contained a happy, though 
hardly an unexpected, allusion to Ascanius; and the infant in 
St. James’s Square was fairly launched upon his long career of 
royalty. The surroundings, it must be confessed, were not inspiring. 
A house in a London square without even a sentry at the door may 
be an apt school of simplicity. But for the other graces there was 
a sad dearth of instructors. The happy father, absorbed in the 
rather clumsy frolics to which the House of Hanover is lamentably 
apt in its deviations from propriety, was a rare visitor in the 
nursery, although he once took the child to a concert at the 
Foundling Hospital. Yet this dismal figure, whose heavy eyes 
stare aimlessly out of history, was strangely popular. Nothing 
endears their rulers to the people of England so much as the extremes 
of raffishness and respectability ; and Frederick’s claims under the 
former head were singularly high. Alike by the scale of his debts 
and the range of his affections he stormed the popular heart. But 
possibly his absence from his son may be counted for a gain to 
George, since Frederick was unlikely to form the young mind; 
although he once composed an ode in French and cherished an 
obscure ambition to become Chancellor of Cambridge University 
on the strength, perhaps, of a silver cup which he had offered to 
be rowed for in a boat race. But before the boy had turned 
thirteen, his father was removed. A fickle nation observed, with- 
out discomposure, that it was ‘ only Fred’; and graduates of either 
University pursued him to the sky with dirges in all the learned 
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languages. His royal grandfather was little beyond a distant 
vision of an alarming old gentleman with staring eyes and a large 
wig, who interrupted the child with boisterous noises at an inves- 
titure of the Garter and quite frightened out of his head the little 
speech which he had got by heart. Nothing remained for George 
to lean on but the ‘quiet sense’ which his mother had brought 
from Saxe-Gotha to St. James’s Square. She was a patient lady 
who had endured without complaint her introduction into a family 
which exhibited most of the filial imperfections of the Atreidae 
without their more pleasing features. 

Two earls, two bishops, and two gentlemen of mathematical 
attainments were enlisted to perfect the young intelligence, but 
with uneven success. The bishops did their work @ merveille and 
produced a sound young Churchman. The earls imparted whatever 
of peculiar attainment is in earls. But the two scholars were a 
lamentable failure; and in his education George hardly reached 
the modest standard of a squire’s son at a country grammar-school. 
His ignorance even became noticeable to himself in later years ; 
and his tastes, in an age of taste, were non-existent. To this meagre 
curriculum his mother made two contributions, a distaste for 
society and the third Earl of Bute. Perhaps the first was almost 
natural in her. The poor lady had small cause to love the world ; 
and she taught her son to avoid the bright and crowded assemblies, 
where he might, perhaps, have learnt by candle-light many lessons 
upon the management of men. So he remained always queer and 
a little lonely. 

But Lord Bute was a more considerable ingredient in George’s 
education. This accomplished person drifts into English history 
in a shower of rain, which stopped a cricket match near Richmond 
and drove the Prince’s father to the dismal expedient of whist 
ina tent. Bute made a fourth at the card-table. His manners 
pleased ; he called at Kew; and when he came to Court, he was 
attached to Frederick’s Household. The Fates propelled the 
dreadful tennis-ball; and his master died, as he had lived, with 
bad French on-his lips. But Bute remained beside the widow ; 
and when her son was training to be King of England, she turned 
often to the graceful Scotchman. He was a man of taste; he had 
& leg; collected drawings, and patronised the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries. His proximity to the bereaved Princess invited 
scandal; but he had the sense to face it. He was no fool, but 
merely (by race and by conviction) a Tory. Slow to convince, the 
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Scotch are still slower to abandon a conviction which they have 
reached by the painful processes of logic; and having absorbed 
with difficulty the royal doctrines of the Seventeenth Century, 
they still adhered to the creed in 1745. Perhaps the Prince’s 
training owed a tinge of absolutism to Bute’s direction. The com- 
forting logic with which Jacobite writers excused the errors of 
the Stuarts, could be adapted without undue strain to the House 
of Hanover; and it is not surprising that a startled bishop once 
came upon the boy reading a Jesuit’s vindication of King James II. 
Such studies were unlikely to incline him to resign the throne in 
favour of Charles Edward (since even Princes are human) ; but they 
might prove a useful repertory of ideas, should he incline to revive 
the glories of the royal prerogative. This tendency owed some- 
thing also to his mother’s guidance. Reared in a German Court 
where royalty had its weight, she was pardonably shocked by the 
British system which confined the Lord’s anointed to making stiff 
bows at a Levée, whilst the nation was administered by uncon- 
secrated Whigs. This feeling, with a mother’s pride, insisted that 
her son should ‘be a King’; and there can be small doubt that 
Bute showed the way. What else he taught the Prince is tolerably 
obscure. A tepid interest in medals, which Mr. Walpole once 
urged Sir Horace Mann to buy for him in Tuscany, and a total 
ignorance of law, imbibed from early study of Chief Justice Black- 
stone’s Commentaries in manuscript, appear to be the only traces. 
So the boy grew up, whilst the young men hunted Sir Robert 
Walpole out of office and Mr. Pitt propelled his cheering country- 
men through the great round of victories. He was a trifle solitary, 
‘shut up ina room’ playing at Comet (but for diminutive stakes) 
with the family, or living among his mother’s plants at Kew. 
These mild pursuits exasperated his virile grandfather. The hero 
of Dettingen learned with disgust of a royal visit to a tapestry 
factory. ‘Damn,’ he exclaimed, ‘dat tapestry—I shall have 
de Princes made women of.’ A repetition of the offence evoked 
reprisals : he had ‘ oder dings to show dem dan needles and dreads,’ 
and promptly took off a small Princess to a military review in 
Hyde Park. He was irked by the rather Methodist virtues of his 
heir, who seemed ‘ good for nothing but to read the Bible to his 
mother.’ But when he proposed to the Prince of Wales a.marriage 
of the usual pattern with a princess from Brunswick, the mild 
young man refused ; and Mr. Walpole was in transports over his 
reluctance to be ‘ bewolfenbuttled, a word which I do not pretend to 
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understand, as it is not in Mr. Johnson’s new Dictionary.’ George’s 
prejudice was personal rather than patriotic, since it appeared that 
he had no objection to the daughter of a German prince, upon 
whose territory ‘some frow,’ as Mr. Walpole said, ‘may have 
emptied her pail and drowned his dominions.’ For he boldly 
made application for the portrait of a rival beauty, who resided in 
the more favoured region of Saxe-Gotha. Perhaps his mother, 
who valued her own position as ‘the Lady Dowager Prudence,’ 
discouraged the Brunswick match. Perhaps (who knows ?) he had 
a will of his own. No one could say, since the world knew little 
of him. And how little he knew of the world. His travels, in the 
age of the Grand Tour, took him no further than Cheltenham, 
with one wild excursion (in delicious incognito) to the south of 
Scotland. His studies kindled little beyond a mild taste for agri- 
culture; although he betrayed that faint inclination towards 
mechanics which often haunts those fortunates whose livelihood 
is not dependent upon their handicraft. He once designed a watch 
of tiny proportions, ‘rather less than a silver twopence’; but 
the execution was wisely left in other hands, his own mechanical 
achievements being almost entirely confined to turning upon a lathe, 
with which he was positively believed to have madea button. Asa 
little boy he had walked through the town at night with his father 


To look at garters black and white 
On legs of female rabble. 


But in spite of this initiation he never figured in the raffish world, 
where it was the lofty ambition of young gentlemen 


To run a horse, to make a match, 

To revel deep, to roar a catch ; 

To knock a tottering watchman down, 
To sweat a woman of the town. 


Indeed, he was scarcely seen in those more elegant quarters, where 
Mr. Selwyn paraded his wit and the hackney-chairs lined up outside 
assemblies. One catches a glimpse of him at Miss Chudleigh’s 
party for his birthday, when she opened the dance with the Duke of 
York and the court was illuminated with ‘a battlement of lamps’ ; 
there were ‘pyramids and troughs of strawberries and cherries ’ 
for supper, which covered all the sideboards and even filled the 
chairs, although the party from the Spanish Embassy supped off 
fish for their conscience’ sake ; and the gamblers played upstairs 
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in a long room full of bookcases, ‘ with the finest Indian pictures 
on different colours and with Chinese chairs of the same colours,’ 
But he was a rare visitor ; and the world knew little of him. 

Yet there was so little to know. If not to be a bad man is to 
be a good man, George was a good man. Indeed, the private 
virtues consist so largely of abstention that, on the private side, 
his negative equipment suffices to render him quite blameless. 
He was a dutiful son, a faithful husband, and a devoted parent, 
‘revered,’ in the pleasant terms applied to another squire, ‘by 
his family, honoured by his tenants, and awful to his domestics,’ 
But such innocuous epitaphs rarely suffice for kings. Public 
figures are judged by more exacting tests; and in the sphere of 
politics George owed his failure (for he failed) to those more positive 
qualities which he did not possess. 


II. 


At twenty-two, this paragon of somewhat negative virtues 
became King of England. The season, in 1760, was singularly 
apt for his accession ; and his subjects seemed to demand of him 
precisely what the mild young man could offer. Two revolutions 


and two elderly German kings had developed a new convention of 
the Constitution. The sovereign was no longer required to govern 
England. That anxious business had been transferred to a com- 
mittee of his subjects, partly because, unlike the last two monarchs, 
they understood the English language, and partly because 
they were the political heirs of the men who had deposed King 
James II and decapitated King Charles I. This readjustment of 
responsibilities, which found a succession to the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell in the virtual Premiership of Sir Robert Walpole 
and Mr. Pitt, seemed to mark the end of effective monarchy 
in England. The Cabinet had replaced the throne; and the 
sovereign, at the death of George II, had become a costly (if 
not particularly decorative) dignitary with purely ceremonial 
functions. The Birthday, the Levée, the Drawing-room were his 
occasions ; and he was expected to perform these exacting duties, 
moving with due solemnity through a respectful forest of white 
wands and gold sticks. He might even add a military touch from 
time to time with a review or so, or give a bright example of royal 
condescension with an occasional act of charity in the more benevo- 
lent modern taste. But his main, his foremost duty was to smile 
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and, at the appropriate moment, to incline his head. The King, 
in a word, had dwindled into royalty. 

George was designed by Providence to play this amiable part. 
His physical equipment was sufficient, and the mental strain was 
not severe. His deportment satisfied the exacting standards of 
his age. He sat his throne, ‘ graceful and genteel’; he read quite 
distinctly little speeches composed by other people; and in the 
Circle he ‘ walks about and speaks to everybody ’ instead of stand- 
ing, as a courtier wrote with a graceful reminiscence of his prede- 
cessor, ‘in one place, with his eyes fixed royally on the ground, 
and dropping bits of German news.’ The prevalent refinement 
seemed to have refined the coarse art of kingship into a sort of 
minuet. It was almost a dancing-master’s business ; and the for- 
mal movements, the royal airs and graces, and the ritual acts were 
well within George’s range. 

But some unhappy prompting set him a larger task. The 
middle years of the Eighteenth Century witnessed in almost every 
part of Europe a queer, belated revival of monarchy. Its inspira- 
tion came, perhaps, from the splendid pageant of autocracy through 
which the Grand Monarque had walked at Versailles. The gilt, the 
marble, the long perspective of respectful courtiers had stirred 
the envy of half the kings in Europe: and their emulation gave a 
sharp tilt to the falling scale of royal authority. The Seventeenth 
Century had been an age of great ministers; but the succeeding 
generation saw the kings assert themselves once more. They built 
great palaces and enamelled the ceilings with vast, impending 
goddesses ; they ruled solemn vistas through the formal verdure of 
state gardens, with ‘ pyramidal yews, treillages, and square cradle 
walks, with windows clipped in them’; and, stranger still, they 
resumed the government of their astonished countries. All Prussia 
was a rapier in the steady hand of Frederick the Great ; Austrian 
policy followed the changing moods of the Empress; and far to 
the north a stout, jewelled lady controlled the slow advance of 
Russia. Even in Spain there was a brisk revival of authority ; 
and the scared Portuguese were bullied into progress by Pombal, 
as the new, glaring streets of Lisbon rose slowly in the sunshine 
from the dust of the earthquake. So George was in the mode 
when he resolved to be a King. 

His project was almost the sole fruit of his meagre education. 
He learned no law from Blackstone; but Lord Bute and the 
Jacobite pamphlets taught him a stranger lesson. George learned 
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that he should bea King : it was his tragedy that no one taught him 
how tobe one. His furtive study of high Stuart doctrine impressed 
the slow mind ; ill-equipped persons are frequently consoled for their 
inadequacy by a belief in their sacred mission. If King James 
had been right (and his early reading taught George to think so), 
the Lord’s anointed must surely be something more than a grace- 
ful gesture in a gilt chair. or an obliging signature on official sheep- 
skins. And if, under the Whig dispensation, the royal function 
had almost come to that, then the Whigs must be wrong. So 
George, in his effort to be a King, turned Tory. There was, indeed, 
a Tory pattern of kingship ready to hand. The conduct of an ideal 
Tory on the throne had been foretold by the strange fancy of Boling- 
broke; and George stumbled hopefully into the steps prescribed 
by that agile person for a Patriot King. 

Defeated parties are frequently unanimous upon the impro- 
priety of party government. Minorities are always apt to be stern 
critics of popular folly ; and Tory thought, in the first years of 
Whig domination, harped on the vice of faction. But its main 
obsession was still the sanctity of kingship; and Bolingbroke, 
when he reeled back defeated from the hopeless task of imparting 
ideas to the exiled Stuarts and resumed the less exacting functions 
of a Tory oracle, blended the two notions into a strange amalgam. 
His friends were out of place; but he refreshed them with an odd 
vision of office. A new sort of monarch was to ‘ espouse no party 
. . . but govern like the common father of his people.’ This 
chimera ‘must begin to govern as soon as he begins to reign’; 
and to achieve his purpose he will ‘call into the administration 
such men as he can assure himself will serve on the same principles 
on which he intends to govern.’ Such men, since the Whigs were 
unlikely bedfellows for an autocrat, must clearly be Tories; and 
in this happy dream, the dejected friends of Bolingbroke would 
march back into office behind the triumphant banner of ‘the most 
popular man in his country and a patriot king at the head of s 
united people.’ The bright vision faded; and in the grey light 
Sir Robert Walpole was ruling England for the Whig families and 
the German king, whom they had brought from Hanover. Even 
when Mr. Pitt controlled the nation, he preferred to lean on a Whig 
duke. So George, who wished to be King above all parties, found 
party in the ascendant on his coming in. 

This queer young man, whom no one knew, set out to transform 
the government of his country ; and, to a strange degree, he was 
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successful. The odds were remarkable. The King’s resources 
were his slender personal equipment, the vague prestige of a new 
reign, his mother’s guidance, and the friendship of a Scotch earl. 
With singular courage (and courage never failed him) he gathered 
these slight forces for an attack on the Whig system. A more 
intelligent man, one feels, would have discarded the attempt as 
hopeless. But George’s nerve was unimpeded by sagacity; and 
he succeeded. The Whig fagade in 1760 was impressive ; Whiggery 
was entrenched in Parliament behind the serried rows of Newcastle’s 
placemen ; and its chosen minister, Mr. Pitt, was conquering half 
the world. ‘Two victories every week’ formed an inspiring diet 
for civilians ; and a cheering town responded with huzzas and fire- 
works, whilst the boom of the Park guns answered the salvos from 
the Tower. The world observed Lord Bute at the King’s elbow 
and made little jokes about Pitt-coal, Newcastle-coal or (hateful 
alternative) Scotch-coal. The King alarmed opinion with an 
announcement that he gloried ‘in the name of Briton,’ which 
sounds to posterity a brave denial of his German origins; but for 
contemporaries it had the more sinister ring of an admission that 
Scotland was in his thoughts. There was a Scotch earl on the back 
stairs; and the town was not averse to little stories about ‘ the 
Signora-Madre.’ Then, on the full tide of victory, Mr. Pitt was 
adroitly parted from the Whigs. His Olympian air prepared the 
way. That eye, that hooked, commanding nose, which awed the 
House of Commons, were merely intolerable in council. For almost 
six years he had monopolised the control of war and foreign affairs ; 
and British armies followed British fleets to victory in three con- 
tinents. But infallible pontifis are rarely popular with their 
colleagues. An issue (upon which he was plainly right) was raised 
in cabinet. The oracle spoke; but the priests refused to listen. 
He was exasperated into resignation; and when the Whigs lost 
Mr. Pitt, they forfeited their sole claim to popular esteem. The 
oracle retired to Bath; and as the priests sat on in the temple, 
the outer courts were slowly emptying. 

The King had made his breach in the walls of the Whig system, 
and the Scotch earl became his minister. Whiggery trailed sadly 
into Opposition or assumed the new livery. The King, like all 
opponents of the party system, recruited a new party briskly. Its 
principles were obscure; but its advantages, since the King’s 
friends were grouped conveniently round the fountain of honour, 
were obvious. The opinions of the House of Commons were 
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governed through its appetite for places; and Masters of the Buck- 
hounds followed Admirals of the Red into the lobby, whilst Comp- 
trollers of the Green Cloth, Rangers of St. James’s Park, and 
Verdurers of Whichwood Forest abandoned their absorbing duties 
in order to support Government in the congenial company of Lords 
of the Bedchamber and Governors of the Isle of Wight. For nine 
years the King worked steadily to impose his system. Sometimes 
he seemed to reach the goal, and his proud mother cried: ‘ Now 
my son is King of England.’ Sometimes the dark forces of Whig- 
gery returned upon him in the dreary form of George Grenville or 
the blameless incarnation of Lord Rockingham. Once there was 
@ queer resurrection of Mr. Pitt; but he was hastily reburied 
under the dignity of Lord Chatham, and the patient King went on. 
It was a strange struggle ; and it was waged against an even stranger 
background. 

England, in the ten years between the accession of George III 
and the ministry of Lord North, was an odd blend of hysteria and 
decorum. The poets scanned ; the magazines abounded in formal 
eloquence; and taverns echoed with the sonorous antiphones of 
Johnson. The great world solemnly pursued the grave inanities 
of the Eighteenth Century. It dressed its hair ; it played at ombre; 
it sat sedately through interminable plays. Mr. Walpole, up to 
the knees in shavings, fortified his home with gingerbread breast- 
works and asked the town to view the battlements, or pelted 
Sir Horace with commissions to buy up half the brocadella in 
Florence for his hangings. But beyond this decorous scene some- 
thing was stirring. An odd ferment seemed to threaten the trim 
dignity of the age. Excited gentlemen defied propriety in hell-fire 
clubs ; and less select assemblies grew strangely violent. There 
had been queer frenzies earlier in the century, when Sacheverell 
drove through the roaring streets, and later when half the world ran 
mad on stock-jobbing. But the crowds (even Mr. Walpole called 
it ‘the century of crowds’) seemed madder than ever in the new 
reign. At first they stood to watch the little Queen come in, then 
stared at a Coronation, and mobbed the streets between-whiles to 
huzza for Pitt and Martinico or the Havannah. But their pleasant 
tumult dropped sharply to a deeper note as the town was swept 
by an odd fever; and astonished Liberty beheld the strange apos- 
tolate of Mr. Wilkes. This indecorous, cross-eyed figure became 
an emblem of popular disorder upon one of those points of law, by 
which the passionate interest of Englishmen is sometimes engaged. 
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His private tastes lay in a simpler direction and had inspired him 
with an ambition to represent his country in the matrimonially 
congenial atmosphere of Constantinople. Failing of this, he de- 
clined in disappointment upon popular journalism and abused the 
Court with gusto. Involved in a welter of duels and litigation, 
his name became an excuse for unlimited mobbing. The tumult 
deepened ; and for a few years the London streets were a vulgar 
replica of Rome in the crowded, angry days of the dying Republic, 
when Milo’s bravi fought with Clodius. Bute was scared out of 
public life, or effaced himself to save his master; but the King 
persisted. It was apparently no part of the duty of a Patriot King 
to be popular ; and he faced the mobs without flinching. For he 
had always courage. Then, gradually, the tide of disorder ebbed. 
The voice of authority became faintly audible above the sound of 
breaking glass; and when it came, it spoke in the King’s name. 
The Whigs were quite subdued now; and England was governed 
by George himself through a peering, pouting minister with ‘ the 
air of a blind trumpeter.’ It was the year 1770, and Lord North 
was waiting sedately in the wings. 


IIL. 


Personal government depends for its success upon two factors, 
the person and the governed. When a rare conjunction unites 
administrative talent with a docile or a sympathetic people, the 
world is presented with the strange miracle of successful autocracy. 
But how rare such unions are! Capacity, infrequent among states- 
men, is still less frequent among kings ; docility, west of the Vistula, 
has been extinct among subjects for almost three centuries; and 
& national impulse rarely coincides with a monarch’s wishes. The 
case, of course, is not unknown; the laborious versatility of 
Frederick the Great might drive an obedient Prussia, and the 
universal competence of Napoleon found its true partner in the 
French energy released by a national revolution. But these are 
the rare triumphs of monarchy. More often, far more often, a dis- 
tracted autocrat fumbles with his work, or a nation, disinclined to 
play its humble part, renders it impossible. If the ruler is unequal 
to his high position, autocracy fails. If his subjects withhold con- 
sent to his wide authority, it fails as gravely. The sole possibility 
of success for personal government lies in the combination of an 
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adequate person with a consenting people ; and its failures, for lack 
of that rare conjunction, are more numerous than its successes. 
The King’s experiment was sadly deficient in both elements. 
Viewed as a candidate for autocracy, George was singularly unim- 
pressive ; even Bolingbroke, one feels, would have been discouraged 
by the spectacle of his Patriot King in action. The patient, punctual 
creature minuting his correspondence with the hour of despatch ; 
directing at ‘2 min. pt. 11 a.m.’ the march of some cavalry from 
Henley to Hounslow; consenting at ‘53 min. pt. 5 P.M.’ to the 
appointment of a Mr. Fountayne to the living of Worplesdon; 
complaining at ‘12 min. pt. 10 p.m.’ that if James Adam is 
appointed Surveyor-General to the Board of Works, he ‘ shall 
certainly think it hard on Chambers, and shall in that case only 
think he must not be passed by’ ; insisting at ‘57 min. pt. 11 a.m.’ 
that the new prebendary of Durham must ‘ continue to attend the 
young Chancellor’ ; this plodding figure, stooping over his green box 
in the candle-light and holding the papers close to his face before he 
traced the big G.R., seems so remote from the high dream of kingship. 
* The common father of his people . . .’ and a light burning late in 
the Queen’s House, where an angry man was writing little hints 
to the Common Council for unseating Mr. Alderman Wilkes. ‘The 
most popular man in his country .. .’ noting gentlemen of the 
House of Commons to receive a frown at the Levée for an injudicious 
vote. ‘A patriot king at the head of a united people . . .’ pelting 
a driven Minister with little punctual notes. How far they seem, 
those busy, irritable little figures, below that imagined monarch 
who was to sit enthroned above the clouds of party and bathed in 
the pure sunlight of autocracy! His teachers had urged him to 
be a King ; and someone, it seemed, had taught him to be a passable 
Patronage Secretary. Clerks in his Treasury formed such habits ; 
industrious merchants sought vainly to impart them to their sons; 
and his intellectual counterparts crouched on tall stools in counting- 
houses east of Temple Bar. Yet he was not content to drug himself 
with the deadly narcotic of administrative detail. For he was King; 
and policy, as well as patronage, claimed the royal attention. 
Patronage was his forte, and it served well enough as a solvent of 
most domestic problems. He set about to govern England single- 
handed. Now, there was a House of Commons to be perpetually 
shielded from unwholesome influences, and George went in pursuit 
of political purity down unusual paths. The minor trouble of 
elections was cured with ‘ gold pills’; and the tiresome scruples 
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of elected persons yielded on most occasions to a gracious nod from 
the throne and a word behind Lord North’s hand, followed after 
a becoming interval by a line in the London Gazette and a precious 
package on quarter-day from the Pay Office. The King, by this 
simple artifice, was his own First Minister and Chief Whip. His 
deputy sat dozing in the House of Commons, ran errands for his 
master, and stoutly maintained that the office of Prime Minister 
was unknown to the Constitution. The King had formed a party, 
led it, satisfied its simple needs, and maintained it in office. To 
that extent his experiment in personal government was verging 
towards success at home. The Whigs were helpless; since Parlia- 
ment was for the King, and they professed to believe in government 
by Parliament. They roared in debate; they brought down votes 
‘in flannels and blankets, till the floor of the House looked like the 
pool of Bethesda.’ But they were outvoted and retired to mutter 
in the deep libraries of country houses. Nothing seemed to remain 
in opposition except the City and the mob. But the Mansion 
House, strange temple of democracy, was a mere nest of prepos- 
terous Aldermen; and if the mob stirred, there were still the 
Guards. 

George governed England with an odd blend of force and 
persuasion ; and his subjects seemed curiously content to acquiesce. 
He had made peace; and great liberties are permitted to states- 
men who make peace. He had unseated Mr. Pitt; but Mr. Pitt 
had made his name grotesque with a peerage. He challenged 
democracy ; but democracy, in 1765, stood for little beyond the mob. 
Men had died for Hampden; but it would be fantastic to die for 
Mr. Wilkes. It almost seemed, at home, that it was possible to 
govern an empire with the arts of a Chief Whip. But one section 
of his people presented a queer, unyielding obstacle. Three 
thousand miles from the Levée, six weeks away from Lord North’s 
significant smile, the Americans still persisted in their tedious 
debate. The ripe intelligence of Mr. Grenville had devised some 
taxesforthem. Taxes, it seemed, were the common lot of victorious 
nations. So that imperial mind, which added the Isle of Man to 
the British Empire, sent stamps to Boston that inspired a strange 
trepugnance. Mr. Grenville was frankly baffled. He had drawn 
the scheme (and he was at home in the schedule of a revenue Bill), 
because the neat device of stamps appealed irresistibly to that 
orderly mind. He had looked up the law (and he was a fair lawyer) 
and discovered the helpful precedent of the Channel Islands. 
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Yet it was odd that mobs paraded in the clear American light and 
local orators abounded in deep-chested sentiments about liberty : 
perhaps the colour of the stamps was wrong. Then the grave 
leaders of the Whig groups faced the strange problem (and even 
Mr. Walpole began to notice that it was a ‘thorny point’). Mr. 
Grenville had thought of stamps; they thought of tea; few men 
in England thought of a larger issue. Then the Whigs subsided ; 
and the King (with him, Lord North) resumed control of his be- 
wildered empire. That he grasped the American issue is improbable. 
It was enough for that determined, angry man that the law of 
England had been defied on British territory. Wilkites in South- 
wark or Sons of Liberty in King Street, Boston, were the same to 
him: the troops must do their duty. Men who had ridden out 
the wild storm of the Middlesex election were not likely to parley 
with a mob; and at a distance of three thousand miles the solemn 
ratiocination of a Boston town meeting was indistinguishable 
from the Brentford rabble. Even if he reflected, it was unlikely 
that the King would side with the colonists. Had he not learnt 
the sanctity of authority in a stiff Jacobite school ? Passive obedi- 
ence was the first duty of a loyal subject. Admirable in Great 
Britain, this virtue was yet more essential in America, since 
colonies (it was the lesson of his master Bolingbroke) were ‘like 
so many farms of the mother country.’ George was a farmer; 
and the strange claim of one of his farms to be consulted about its 
cultivation was clearly inadmissible. 

The angry voices rose higher in the deepening tumult ; and as 
the scattered shots rang out down the long road to Concord on 3 
spring day in 1775, the argument drifted into civil war. The King 
was firm. Indeed he had already fortified his resolution with the 
advice of the sagacious Gage. The conversation of military men 
upon political topics is a rare stimulant for civilians; and that 
warrior had persuaded his sovereign that the Americans ‘ will be 
lyons whilst we are lambs ; but, if we take the resolute part, they 
will undoubtedly prove very meek.’ In this hopeful mood he flogged 
the Boston Port Act through Parliament and hallooed Lord North 
to hunt the Opposition through the lobbies. He was still ‘ well 
convinced they will soon submit,’ as Israel Putnam drove his sheep 
to Boston and Colonel Washington insisted warily that it was 
‘a folly to attempt more than we can execute.’ The issue looked 
so simple in St. James’s; and as the American tone hardened, 
the King could only ejaculate, ‘The dye is now cast, the colonies 
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must either submit or triumph.’ But his mood was not one of 
blind repression. Like all Englishmen on the verge of a practical 
concession, he insisted firmly on his technical rights: ‘I do not 
wish to come to severer measures, but we must not retreat; by 
coolness and an unremitted pursuit of the measures that have been 
adopted I trust they will come to submit; I have no objection 
afterwards to their seeing that there is no inclination for the present 
to lay fresh taxes on them, but I am clear there must always be one 
tax to keep up the right, and as such I approve of the Tea Duty.’ 
So the student of Blackstone pressed his point of law, seeking 
little more than an admission which might cover his retreat. How 
many solicitors have been instructed to threaten actions in that 
confident tone. Unhappily he knew too little of men to measure 
the results of his threat. The lonely boy had become a lonely man ; 
and his solitude was increased by the still lonelier elevation of a 
throne. He saw his fellow-creatures down the warped perspective 
ofa king. But some instinct might have told him that Englishmen, 
in Boston or in Westminster Hall, willing enough to make all 
practical concessions, rarely give up a point of law. That, in 
essence, was his own attitude in the argument ; and he lacked the 
wit to see that other men might feel the same. He knew so little 
of other men; and these incalculable creatures in America remained 
a mystery upon the far horizon of the world. 

But when his challenge was accepted, when the expected lambs 
declined to play their part, he entered with gusto upon the detail 
of the war. Provisions for the army, the loan of infantry from 
Hanover, a purchase of recruits in Hesse-Cassel, sea strategy, dates 
of embarkation, biscuit and flour, the beating orders for enlisting 
Campbells, Gordons, and Macdonalds, plans of campaign, and news 
of privateers passed rapidly under the busy pen at Kew or the 
Queen’s House. He watched the war like an eager parent, sailed 
the crowded troop-ships in imagination from Hamburg to Sandy 
Hook, and followed hisered-coats as the winding line of bayonets 
vanished into the darkness of the great trees. Dimly he saw that 
personal government had met the fatal challenge of an uncon- 
senting people. He seemed to feel that he was fighting for the 
throne of England ; because if England thought with the unhappy 
tebels, ‘I should not esteem my situation in this country as a very 
dignified one, for the islands would soon cast off all obedience.’ 
It was (he saw the issue now) the decisive struggle of authority 
against all the dark forces which had ever opposed him, against 
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the Whigs, against the mob, against the grinning mask of Wilkes 
and the sonorous tutorship of Chatham, against Mr. Burke and his 
heresies and the insidious logic of Dr. Franklin. George saw all 
his enemies gathered into the head of a single rebellion, and struck 
hard. The swelling strength of the Opposition alarmed Lord North ; 
but the King’s nerve was steady. ‘ Whilst any ten men in the 
kingdom will stand by me, I will not give myself up into bondage. 
My dear Lord, I will rather risk my crown ’"—the sprawling hand 
wrote firmly on—‘than do what I think personally disgraceful ; 
and whilst I have no wish but for the good and prosperity of my 
country, it is impossible that the nation shall not stand by me; 
if they will not, they shall have another king, for I will never put 
my hand to what would make me miserable to the last hour of my 
life.’ The French guns chimed in, as Versailles discovered a pleasing 
coincidence of romantic impulse with national interest ; and for 
a@ moment he seemed almost to face the certainty of surrender in 
the revolted colonies. But ‘I will never consent that in any treaty 
that may be concluded a single word be mentioned concerning 
Canada, Nova Scotia, or the Floridas, which are colonies belonging 
to this country . . . for it is by them we are to keep a certain awe 
over the abandoned colonies.’ The issue had travelled far beyond 
taxation. In Europe it was now a war of existence with an ancient 
enemy ; and in America it raised the vital problem of secession. 
That question was to haunt the continent for ninety years, and 
George stated it in terms which strangely anticipate the American 
echoes of a century later: ‘If Lord North can see with the same 
degree of enthusiasm I do the beauty, excellence, and perfection 
of the British constitution as by law established, and consider 
that, if any one branch of the empire is alowed to cast off its de- 
pendency, that the others will infalably follow the example, — 
how odd to find the thought of Lincoln in the mind of George III! 
—‘that consequently, though an arduous struggle, that is worth 
going through any difficulty to preserve to latest posterity what 
the wisdom of our ancestors have carefully transmitted to us, he 
will not allow despondency to find a place in his breast, but resolve 
not merely out of duty to fill his post, but will resolve with vigour 
to meet every obstacle that may arise, he shall meet with most 
cordial support from me ; but the times require vigour, or the state 
will be ruined.’ That cry, half strangled by the long, tortuous 
sentence, is not ignoble. The tenacious man, who stumbled into 
war in blind resentment of disorder, had a wider vision. The King 
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could see the issue now ; and, granted the fatal difference between 
autocracy and republic, he saw it almost with the eyes of 1861: 
‘I owne that, let any war be ever so successful, if persons will sit 
down and weigh the expences, they will find, as in the last, that it 
has impoverished the state, enriched individuals, and perhaps 
raised the name only of the conquerors ; but this is only weighing 
such events in the scale of a tradesman behind his counter ; it is 
necessary for those in the station it has pleased Divine Providence 
to place me, to weigh whether expences, though very great, are not 
sometimes necessary to prevent what might be more ruinous to 
a country than the loss of money. The present contest with 
America I cannot help seeing as the most serious in which any 
country was ever engaged ; it contains such a train of consequences 
that they must be examined to feel its real weight. Whether the 
laying of a tax was deserving all the evils that have arisen from it, 
I should suppose no man could alledge that without being more fit 
for Bedlam than a seat in the Senate ; but step by step the demands 
of America have arisen ; independence is their object ; that cer- 
tainly is one which every man not willing to sacrifice every object 
to a momentary and inglorious peace must concurr with me in 
thinking that this country can never submit to: should America 
succeed in that, the West Indies must follow them . . . Ireland 
would soon follow the same plan and be a separate state; then 
this island would be reduced to itself, and soon would be a poor 
island indeed ...’ The harassed man at Kew wrote on; and 
three thousand miles away the guns were booming in the summer 
sunshine of 1779. His courage held; he searched himself with 
‘frequent and severe self-examination.’ When the news was good, 
he prepared to show America ‘that the parent’s heart is still 
affectionate to the penitent child.’ When it was bad, he reflected 
that ‘in this world it is not right alone to view evils, but to consider 
whether they can be avoided, and what means are the most 
eficacious.’ In this sturdy temper he held on, defying the Opposi- 
tion, heartening the pardonably despondent North. On a July 
day in 1781, he was still insisting that ‘ this long contest will end 
a8 it ought, by the colonies returning to the mother country, and 
I confess I will never put my hand to any other conclusion of this 
business.’ But in those hot summer weeks a tired army was 
trailing about Virginia behind Cornwallis. At the fall of the year 
they stood behind a line of battered earthworks by the York River. 
The French lay off the coast ; and in the sloping fields beyond the 
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little town the parallels crept slowly nearer. There was a steady 
roll of musketry. Then the British guns fell silent; and the war 
was ended. 


IV. 


Four years later, on a dark winter afternoon Miss Burney was 
mildly startled by a visitor. They were playing Christmas games 
after dinner in Mrs. Delany’s little drawing-room at Windsor, 
when the door opened quietly. It closed again behind ‘a large 
man in deep mourning,’ whom no one except Miss Burney seemed 
to notice. He said nothing ; but as that sharp little eye travelled 
down the black suit, it encountered, heavens! the glitter of a star. 
Then one of the young ladies turned round on him, stifled a scream, 
and called out ‘ The King !—Aunt, the King!’ The little company 
backed uneasily into the corners of the room ; and presently there 
was a loud royal whisper of ‘ Is that Miss Burney ?’ Her sovereign 
bowed politely, and the talk ran upon the whooping-cough, which 
prevailed in the royal nursery, and James’s Powders, which Princess 
Elizabeth found so beneficial. Then he rained little questions on 
her ; how she came to write Evelina, how to publish, how to print 
without a word to her father. Urged by the royal What! she said 
with a simper that she had ‘thought it would look very well in 
print.’ The awkward questioning went on, until a rap at the door 
announced the Queen, and someone slid out for candles to light the 
ugly little lady in. 

Another day the royal mind was easier. The children were off 
to Kew for a change of air, and James’s miraculous powders had 
done their work; so the talk ran on books. Voltaire was ‘s 
monster—I own it fairly.’ Rousseau was thought of ‘ with more 
favour, though by no means with approbation.’ And Shakespeare— 
‘ was there ever such stuff as great part of Shakespeare ? Only one 
must not say so! But what think you ?—What ?—Is there not 
sad stuff ?—What ?—what?’ Miss Burney temporised. But her 
sovereign enjoyed his little heresy and laughed. ‘Oh! I know 
it is not to be said! but it’s true. Only it’s Shakespeare, and 
nobody dare abuse him.’ So the arch monarch developed his 
wicked theme and shocked the bookish lady—‘ but,’ as the coy 
iconoclast confessed, ‘ one should be stoned for saying so ! * 

The ‘fatal day’ had come, bringing an end to the strange 
experiment of personal government. At home he dwindled by 
slow degrees into an almost constitutional monarch ; and overseas 
Mr. Jay read with some surprise that when Mr. Adams made his 
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bow as ambassador, the King stifled all resentment in a graceful 
confession—‘I will be very frank with you. I was the last to 
conform to the separation ; but the separation having been made, 
and having become inevitable, I have always said, as I say now, 
that I would be the first to meet the friendship of the United States 
as an independent power.’ This pleasant, ageing, stoutish man, 
with his odd, jerky questions and his staring eyes, slowly became a 
ceremonial monarch of the standard Hanoverian pattern; dis- 
playing, on the appropriate occasions, a becoming versatility of 
martial and civilian accomplishments ; strolling in the evening 
light on the Terrace at Windsor, surrounded by a family that was 
a Court in itself ; admiring Miss Burney in the famous lilac tabby 
which the Queen gave her ; pressing the remedial virtues of barley- 
water upon an exhausted colonel after a hard day in the hunting 
field ; trotting, gnawed by the incurable inquisitiveness of royalty, 
into half the shops in Windsor ; taking, after a more than usually 
incompetent attempt on his life, ‘his accustomed doze’ at the 
theatre; peering, smiling, bowing. This amiable, domestic, elderly 
person, with his little jokes and the quick, questioning What ?— 
what? forms a queer postscript to the high adventure of the young, 
friendless King, who set out to govern England and lost America. 
It all seemed so far away now. Mr. Wilkes had faded, Mr. Pitt 
had died in that theatrical way of his; Lord North was still living 
somewhere, but he was quite blind now. The King lived on, 
before all else a father and a husband, the Georgian head of an 
oddly Victorian court. But he had still, had always, his courage. 
It had not failed him on ‘ Black Wednesday,’ when at the height 
of the war the mob ran wild for ‘No Popery’ and Lord George 
Gordon. The streets were alight with the disordered worship of 
this singular idol, whose evangelical quest for a form of Christianity 
uncorrupted by Popish additions finally led him, by the fatal logic 
of a Scotsman, or a lunatic, into a clear air where it was uncon- 
taminated even by a Saviour. London passed sleepless nights and 
crept about behind its shutters. But the King informed his Council 
that, if the Riot Act was to be read before the troops could fire 
into the crowds, one magistrate at least would do his duty and then 
would take command of his Guards in person. The same even 
temper bore him up when a mad woman thrust a knife at him one 
afternoon outside the garden door at St. James’s. He steadied 
the-crowd, went in to hold his Levée, and then drove down to 
Windsor to show himself to the Queen. Three royal persons 
and two ladies in waiting mingled their tears. But the careful 
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King inquired, ‘Has she cut my waistcoat? Look! for I have 
had no time to examine.’ His courage barely failed beneath the 
slow, dreadful gathering of a darker cloud, which hung above him. 
That he saw its coming is almost certain. Little doubt is left by 
his choking exclamation, ‘I wish to God I may die, for I am going 
to be mad.’ Then, staring with pitiable eyes at the ebbing tide of 
reason, he faded into insanity. 

Once he returned ; and for ten years. he presided over the state 
where he had reigned. The Whigs were out, but England was 
ruled by a minister again, and Mr. Pitt—there was a new Mr. Pitt 
now, whose ‘damned long ugly face’ was almost as trying as 
Chatham’s eye—sat in his father’s seat. The Patriot King had 
declined into dogeship, although there was a faint flicker of the 
old authority, when the minister roused his sovereign’s Church- 
manship with some nonsense about equality for Irish Papists. 
He rode ; he played piquet ; he bathed in the loyal waves of Wey- 
mouth. There was a pleasant jingle of Light Dragoons on the 
little Esplanade ; the bathing-women all wore ‘God save the King’ 
on ample girdles round their waists ; and as the royal person plunged, 
that pious invocation burst from the muffled fiddlers in a bathing- 
machine. He strolled again upon the Terrace at Windsor. But 
this time his airing was a martial exercise. For the French guns 
were speaking across Europe, and George called for the band to 
play ‘ Britons, strike home.’ So the old man (he was rising seventy 
now) confronted Buonaparte. He grasped, one feels, as little of 
the strange forces which opposed him as of the American tangle. 
He did little more than clench an English fist and shake it in the 
face of France. But whilst he struggled to retain the last remains 
of sight, his watchful frigates kept the sea; his guns rang out 
where the Spanish hills dip to Trafalgar, and his red-coats stared 
at the cactus along the dusty roads of Portugal. Then, once 
again, a cloud swung over the sun and his sky darkened. The war 
went on; there was a steady thunder of guns in Europe, until at 
the last they stood smoking in the fields by Waterloo. But the 
King sat muttering in a closed room at Windsor. He was far away 
in a pleasant world, where he gave interminable audiences to dead 
ministers. For hours, for days, for years he talked with them; 
and sometimes he made himself a little music on an old spinet, 
which had been silent since Queen Anne. Then he faded out of 
life ; and on a winter night in 1820 Mr. Croker watched the mourners 
marshalling and heard the dismal note of horns from the Great Park. 
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Dovuste Acrostic No. 25. 
(The First of the Series.) 
‘The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was see 
A darker speck on the ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck.’ 





. ‘Take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by end them.’ 


. ‘How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear away!’ 


‘ Lily maid, 
For fear our people call you lily maid 
In earnest, let me bring your colour back.’ 


. ‘ We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him with his glory.’ 


. ‘Of and the North, 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown.’ 
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2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 
. po, With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed above 
Book Notes ’ on a later page. 
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Acrostic No. 23 (‘Samuel Weller ’) did not prove as easy as might have been 
expected. Competitors knew that all the quotations were from Dickens, and— 
though this was not stated—they were from some of his most popular novels, yet 
several of the lights proved elusive, especially the second, third, and fourth 
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